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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


RUSSIA, MY HOME* 


E have had many articles on Russia, some 
book reviews, some stories of travel and 
some especially to give an account of the 

ideals and achievements of the Soviets. Occasion- 
ally there has appeared in a rather casual, matter of 
fact way a statement to the effect that the middle and 
upper classes of Russia were practically wiped out by 
the Revolution. We have not had anything which 
has seemed at all trustworthy from the standpoint of 
the people wiped out. Now we have it in “Russia, 
My Home,” by Madame Ponafidine. 

The happy accident of an address in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in Washington 
by a sister of Madame Ponafidine called the book to 
our attention. In our opinion, it may be a best seller. 
With “Jungles Preferred” and “Benedict Arnold’ 
we shall have to put it among the most interesting 
books of 1931. It is totally unlike the mass of propa- 
ganda that we get about Russia. It is unlike also 
most of the serious books. It is a story, the story 
simply and beautifully told, of an American woman, 
Emma Cochran, daughter of an American missionary 
to Persia, who marred Pierre Ponafidine, a Russian 
nobleman, with wealth, culture, a great estate in 
Central Russia and an important position in the 
Russian consular service. 

Of thousands in the position of the Ponafidines 
no story exists. To some we see references in the 
papers as they try for jobs in Constantinople, London, 
Paris or New York. But of the Ponafidines we have a 
story told with such simplicity, restraint, and truth- 
fulness that it is a classic. There is nothing resentful 
or petty in it. Life as here depicted was too great 
for that. But tragedy is here, daring, thrilling ad- 
venture, love worthy to live and move and survive in 
a cataclysm. 

And we learn here a lesson sometimes ignored 
in the hot impatience of democracy, that to be nobly 
born does not make it impossible to live nobly, that 
the rich without patronage may be little mothers to 
the poor, and that true comradeship overlaps every 
barrier of class. 

Is it possible that the service of justice means the 
annihilation of the people of culture, education, 


*Rucsia, My Home. By Emma Cochran Ponafidine, with a 
preface by William Lyon Phelps. Price $3.50. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. Indianapolis, Ind. 


power? Can class equality best be served by a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat? 

We do not so hold. We here voice our sympathy 
for Madame Ponafidine, and our gratitude to her for 
giving us a noble book. 

We are not against the Soviets. We are for all. 

id oe 


TO A DISAPPOINTED FRIEND 


E think it may promote understanding if we 
give here in full a letter which we recently 
sent to “‘a disappointed friend.” 

This man is not unduly sensitive. He writes in 
a friendly spirit. And he did us the great service of 
not keeping his sense of disappointment to himself. 
This man had taken especial pains, at our request, to 
prepare a manuscript, and we used only about a third 
of it. After waiting for months, he wrote us, recog- 
nizing our hard job, accepting our judgment, but re- 
citing the details and telling how he felt. He had 
never deluged us with manuscripts and he hated to 
have what he had written appear without what had 
gone before. Of course there was force in what he 
said. Of course there was some justice in his com- 
plaint. What we wrote to him was this: 


My dear Friend: 

There is no such thing as justice in apportioning publicity. 
In fact, there is no apportioning of publicity in journalism unless 
it be by a daily in relation to some classes of advertisers. An 
editor of a religious newspaper does not proceed with his work 
on the theory that he must impartially recognize the claims of 
all the ministers and churches in his fellowship to space in the 
paper. It would be a hopeless task to start with, and bad 
journalism to end up with. The three main principles which 
guide him in the choice of contributions are, one, pertinence, 
two, quality, and three, variety. By pertinence, I mean related 
to the objects of the paper. By quality, I mean thought and ex- 
pression. By variety, I mean that from week to week we must 
not strike the same note. Sometimes a contribution of less merit 
under principle two is taken because of principle three. Some- 
times an article which is badly expressed is taken because of 
principle one. 

In Reactions, we endeavor to give everybody a chance to 
speak. Some of the best writing in the paper is in Reactions, 
and also some of the worst. In our contributions, however, we 
try to maintain a high level. That we sink below it often, we 
know. 

All of our work is done at rather high speed, and especially 
is speed imperative at convention time. No editor that I know 
of has the idea that he can make a report of a convention that 
is accurate in all details or fair to everybody taking part. The 
factor of accident enters in. If the reporter is on the spot when 
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something of real news value breaks, the item is better reported. 
Of two articles of equal merit, one fits in the make up and the 
other is crowded out. Once crowded out, an article may be 
laid aside. 

People generally say that our report of the Buffalo Conven- 
tion was the best we have ever made of any convention, but 
there were inaccuracies in it, and also there were instances where 
aman who made an important contribution got less publicity 
than a man who made a lesser contribution. I do not think 
this often happens. 

I wonder if you realize that if we had published all the copy 
which we had of the Buffalo Convention it would have made a 
large volume. The space question always faces us. 

Often I give my assistant a manuscript that both of us think 
will go in and she finds that she has to leave it out. Your 
manuscript, of which we published a part, we had expected to use 
in full. We are sincerely sorry that we were unable to do so. 

When it comes to news of the men and of the churches, we 
get what we can. We never leave a man’s name off because it 
has been in a week or two before. We never put it in because it 
has not appeared. If there is anything to say about him or 
about his pecple with news value in it, we use it. 

That a man’s name appears does not mean that he always 
wants it to appear. It may mean that we accidentally heard the 
news. We realize that there are interesting things happening 
every day of which we do not hear, but we are doing our best 
to induce our men and women as a matter of loyalty to a common 
cause to overcome their modesty and to send in the news. 

x OX 


COMING TO TERMS WITH THE UNIVERSE* 


HIS is a small Y. M. C. A. book prepared for 
their graduate school, and it consists of three 
lectures, “Coming to Terms with the Physical 

Universe,” “With the Moral Universe,” ‘With the 
Unseen or Spiritual Universe.”” W. D. Weatherford 
writes the preface. William Lyon Phelps furnishes 
a foreword and apparently Walter Lippmann talked 
over some of the problems with the writer. The sub- 
title of the book is “A Study in the Philosophy of 
Religion for the Semi-Sophisticated.’”’ The style is 
rather lively and slangy, for a philosopher, perhars 
necessarily so if one is to hold the attention of young 
people. The sun is “Old Sol” and “a third-rater.”’ 
Nicholas Copernicus punctures inflated egos by 
“meddling with a telescope.” Stars do their ‘‘pet- 
ting’”’ only in poetry. Only free born men can think, 
feel and pet. ‘Feature that, you whirling atoms 
yonder. Think that over—if you can—you spinning 
electrons.” 

The argument is familiar, but it is made seriously 

and effectively: Immensity is not as significant as 
thinking, feeling, doing. Force is not the only thing 
‘in the universe. There is no need for young folks to 
protest against moral codes. Nobody is trying to put 
anything over on them. . . . The basis of Christian 
morality is the ru’e of Jesus. ‘‘Whatsoever ye would.” 
Moses and Plato are not the supreme authorities. 
The individual himself is to decide on the basis of what 
he thinks. “No repression here. No melancholy 
or uninspired conformity to what society or church 
wants.” The law of love is the authority. 

Spirit actually exists. It is immeasurable, with 

a capacity of independent establishment of value 
standards and ability to realize its own values. As 


*Com‘ng to Terms with the Universe. By Edwin MeNeill 
Poteat, Jr. Association Press, New York. Price $1.25. 


we have mind, spirit, personality, so there is universal 
mind, spirit, personality. What kind of terms will 
we make with a value creating, value conserving 
universe? Was there anything essentially irrational 
in Jesus calling Universal mind our Father, and in 
laboring with it? 

So the argument runs, theistic, Christian, but in 
harmony with science and adapted to intelligent 
young folks. It is a helpful little book. 


*  * 


BE NOT HESITANT IN WELL-DOING 


OMETIMES we encounter the attitude of mind 
where people hesitate to do good to A because 
they did not do the same good to B, or C, or D. 

They pay no great compliment to B, C or D by 
such thinking. 

Justice is a great word. It represents an ideal 
which we are trying to realize in our politics, industry, 
religion and personal relations, but there are fields 
where the question of justice is irrelevant. | 

An artist is struck by a noble view at Bar Har- . || 
bor. He puts it on canvas and tired men in the cities 
lift up their eyes to it and are blessed by the vision. 
Should he have stopped to consider whether some other 
resort ought to be advertised in the same way? 

A parish feels moved to send its minister to 
Europe. Shall it hesitate because it never sent three 
preceding incumbents of the post? 

We can not give to twenty charities or work for 
twenty causes in which we believe, shall we therefore 
work for none of them? 

No, the thing to do is to take opportunity and 
ability and tie them together in a service whenever the 
psychological moment comes. We must not fear the 
past. We must not seek to forestall the future. The 
considerate, thoughtful person will try not to ignore 
any duty or to neglect any friend, but to be paralyzed 
in doing because we can not evenly apportion our 
deeds is folly. 

And it is well to remember that no jealousy ever 


yet was cured by pampering. 
* * 


KARL BARTH 


E fail utterly to grasp the significance of Karl 
Barth if we concentrate upon the forms in 
which he casts his thought. 

In spite of a narrow theology he is one of the great 
figures of our time. In Germany it is said that the 
religious interest which he has stirred up amounts to 
anew Reformation. Half of the students of theology 
are his disciples. Half the pulpits of Germany echo 
his views. A nation which had drifted far toward 
materialism is swinging back. A church which had 
taken over easy ideas of the Divine Immanence has. 
taken fresh hold on the thought of a Transcendent 
God. In consequence a Protestantism in decay has 
begun to grow. 

Many of us studying Barth are puzzled. He 
repudiates things that we absolutely know to be true 
—a revelation of God in nature, in history, in human 
souls. To Barth revelation is complete in the Bible 
as interpreted by Barth. 

How can such a narrow thinker become a domi- 
nating figure? It seems to us that there is but one 
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explanation: In spite of limitations of words, he im- 
presses upon our generation the thought of a God, un- 
defeated and undefeatable, immanent but also tran- 
scendent, forgiving but demanding obedience to bed- 
rock laws of righteousness, operating through law but 
crashing through our little card houses of defense, 
and always without abrogating our freedom or de- 
stroying His law. The God of Barth is the old Ger- 
man God plus. In Barth there is not merely comfort 
for the orthodox but there is life for the liberals. 


one 


THE TAR HEEL UNIVERSALIST 


HE Universalist Convention of North Carolina 
has put out a little twelve-page paper and 
named it the Tar Heel Universalist. The Rev. 

F. B. Bishop, D. D., State Superintendent, is the edi- 
tor, the Rev. O. E. Bryant is the chief engineer or 
printer, it is published at Clinton once a month and it 
costs fifty cents a year. It is attractive looking and it 
has some juice in it. In other words, it has escaped 
deadly dullness, the curse of church print. The Rev. 
H. L. Canfield, D. D., looks out at one from the cover 
page, Mary Grace Canfield breezes along full speed 
through two pages, Ella Battle describes the White 
Lake Institute, Bob Maxwell says that he “met pros- 
perity just around the corner but it was going the 
other way,” Bill Jones says, ‘‘It’s not the size of the 
dog in the fight, it’s the size of the fight in the dog 
that counts,’’ there is news of various churches, and a 
strong editorial by Dr. Bishop. 

The paper will knit together Universalists all 
over the state, and make the Tar Heel movement 
known throughout our denomination. | 

* * 


SURPRISING FIGURES 


IGURES just issued by the Intercollegiate Dis- 
armament Council give the result of a poll of 
seventy colleges. 

Of 23,797 voting, 1,878 persons voted against 
any disarmament by the United States, even if all 
other nations joined in the movement. That is why 
we call the figures surprising. Some eight thousand 
students voted for complete disarmament and nearly 
fourteen thousand for 75 per cent to 25 per cent under 
the same circumstances. But why should nearly two 
thousand intelligent American students vote against 
common action by all nations? 

Over three thousand students voted against the 
American delegation at Geneva taking the lead in 
calling upon other nations to join us in disarmament. 
Over eight thousand voted against our setting an ex- 
ample for other nations. Over four thousand voted 
against American adherence to the World Court. 
While some eleven thousand voted against dropping 
military training in colleges, only 3,720 favored 
compulsory military training. 

To be sure, over 96 per cent of the students favor 
disarmament in conjunction with other nations, 85 
per cent favor American taking the initiative at Ge- 
neva and over 60 per cent favor our setting an example 
without waiting for the others. Nearly 80 per cent 
favor our adhering to the World Court. 

The surprising thing is that intelligent people 
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can still be found who oppose giving mankind relief 
from the terrible burden and danger of military and 


naval establishments. 
* * 


THE EXTINCTION WHICH MENACES 
CATHOLICS 


T is rather illuminating to find Catholics writing 
about the certain extinction of their church in 
the United States if something is not done about 

it. Protestants have been saying below their breath, 
“Catholics will own the whole country the way they 
are spreading.” What is this great menace? It is 
the policy of concentrating on the city and ignoring 
the country. 

“The Catholic city dweller,” says an editorial 
in the Commonweal, “goes on building magnificent 
churches, and schools, and hospitals, and glories in 
the mighty progress of his church,” but he has a small 
family and “his sons and daughters have still smaller 
families, and their families in turn cease to produce 
any families at all.” 

So the Catholics have organized a rural life 
movement to promote cultural things for the country, 
to organize rural credit unions, and to help people 


back to farms. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“In more than one hundred and fifty years,” 
said Father J. Elliot Ross in the Commonweal, ‘there 
has never been a single instance of conflict between the 
Catholic Church and the American State.” But the 
Supreme Court, he adds, in the Macintosh case, mak- 
ing the state omnipotent, infallible and supreme over 
the conscience, raises difficulties for all Christians. 

Don’t miss S. K. Ratcliffe’s article on Russia in 
the midwinter number of the Yale Review. His sub- 
ject is ‘“Russian Communism as Religion.”’ We are 
more sure of Ratcliffe’s ability to get the facts and to 
interpret them than of that of any other writer on 
Russia that we know about. 


Is it fair to cut the minister’s salary in these hard 
times and make him bear the whole burden of the de- 
pression, at a time when the calls on him are doubled, 
without first trying to develop the latent resources of 
the parish? In a moving letter in this issue “Justice” 
asks this question. 


In what principle of equity or justice resides the 
right of federal courts to punish individuals for con- 
tempts committed outside the presence of the court? 
If we need new law to limit this assumed power, in 
the interest of free speech and a free press let us get it. 


Is it true that there are American citizens of 
wealth and standing who question the fundamental 
right of a minority of our citizens to be heard on any 
subject without running the risk of violence and blood- 
shed at the hands of the police? 


The Wickersham Commission said that our de- 
portation machinery should be reorganized. What 
are we doing about it? 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XLVI. 


Here and There in Washington 


Johannes 


FTER an absence of over seven months I 

have seen Washington once more. 
Our domestic arrangements, which have 
an indirect relation to my literary output, 
involve a sojourn in Washington every spring for the 
Madame. For some years I have gone down for 
week ends, but this year, to economize, we have made 

it every other week. 

Spring began officially with us on January second, 
when the Madame drove off in a big railway bus from 
Forty-second Street, New York, headed southward. 
We always chaff her about rushing the calendar and 
starting spring a little earlier every year, but when I 
went to Washington about the middle of the month 
the joke was on me. The flowering quinces here and 
there were in blossom, the forsythia was starting, and 
a friend who took us to see her beautiful garden in its 
winter garb showed us hyacinths well up and purple 
crocuses blooming. She picked two or three fragrant 
little violets and snipped off branches of bush honey- 
suckle, jasmine, quince, and other shrubs, which came 
out in water the next day. On a walk in the country 
we saw spiders, flies, and a beautiful anglewing but- 
terfly, and we heard the hylas, or peepers, in a 
marsh. 

It was the week of snow in southern California 
and grasshoppers in New Hampshire, and in both Bos- 
ton and Washington January records at the Weather 
Bureau Stations were shattered. Washington had 77 
degrees one day on the official thermometer, and 82 
degrees and possibly more on the street stations. 

I have seldom experienced a week when I had 
more difficulty in keeping up with my work. I was 
wlling to abdicate all power over my movements 
and be hauled around. And when it came to telling 
about what I had seen, my hand seemed paralyzed. 
Now, however, in more bracing air I look back at it 
and feel an urge to write. 

I had given to me that week several different 
standpoints from which to study Washington. 

On the night of my arrival I looked into the 
faces of a hallful of social workers and of socially- 
minded citizens who had assembled to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of the District of Columbia. The 
meeting turned itself into a demonstration for Dr. 
Walter S. Ufford, the General Secretary, who had 
just completed twenty-three years of service. Dr. 
Ufford, eulogized by Catholic, Protestant and Jew, 
presented with a gold watch by the board members, 
rose and turned the thought of the meeting to the un- 
employed and the suffering. That is the strength of 
the man. The people whom he serves are first and 
foremost in his mind. His long service, his splendid 
fighting spirit, his tremendous endurance, recall, after 
almost a quarter of a century, the advice which a 
prominent social worker gave to our committee not 
to nominate him because, though he was able and good, 
he could not stand the gaff for six months. Which 


brings the pleasing and encouraging reflection that 
even great leaders do not know everything. 


Out to the north of the city near a suburb called 
Takoma Park, the Seventh Day Adventists have 
placed a headquarters and established a hospital and 
sanatorium that is open to pay patients of every faith. 
Driving six or seven miles to reach it, one realizes 
anew how the city has spread in that direction, and 
how all the surrounding territory of the State of Mary- 
land actually, if not legally, is now a part of the Capi- 
tal City. Two women, each the wife of an ex-mod- 
erator of the Universalist church in Washington, 
each well-known in her own right, are patients there— 
one near the end of life; the other struggling back out 
of the gulf. Both testify to the love that has sur- 
rounded them there. Some people see only “‘the cash 
down”’ side of the institution. Others comment only 
on the queer mental kink which makes these people 
fight reform of the calendar and everything else which 
might touch their theory that the seventh day of the 
week, or Saturday, is the Sabbath of the Lord God. 
What I see every time I go there is personal interest 
in patients and human sympathy which obviously 
spring from a deep-rooted conviction that there is 
such. a thing as the love of God, and that they are set 
to exemplify it. 


By trolley we went out to Chevy Chase Lake, 
seven miles straight north of the city, and, descend- 
ing at the car barns, walked around the little body of 
water and through the steep woods for the greater 
part of aday. There were five of us in the party—M., 
retired naval commander, Mrs. M., Mrs. B., the 
Madame and I. 

Out of a swarm of twenty-cent taxicabs, of traffic 
which every week seems to get more noisy and promis- 
cuous, we were transported in twenty minutes past 
lovely Chevy Chase Circle to the more open region 
around the lake. It was one of the days when the 
January heat broke the record. The thicket of honey- 
suckle near the road was still green. Only in spots 
had it taken on its winter color of bronze. As we 
passed it the cardinal sang, somewhere in its depths 
the Carolina wren called, the little song sparrows 
flitted gently out of our way. ‘Trained ears reported 
a white-throated sparrow near by and a flicker across 
the lake. The brook sang and sparkled as we stepped 
over it just where it leaves the lake. It was cool in 
the shadows and hot where the sun struck us. 
We had lunch on a bluff overlooking the water, 
where breeze and sun combined to make us per- 
fectly happy. All along the wood path we had 
stopped to look at exquisite mosses; there were four 
or five species, and the daintier the moss the longer its 
name. Finally we went up one of the loveliest little 
runs to a hilltop, where we could turn left to rolling 
fields, or right to more rolling woods. We chose both. 

Again we verified John Burroughs’ comment 
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about birds in winter traveling in flocks through the 
woods—nothing one moment and a feast the next. 
I don’t suppose that anybody ever saw lovelier blue- 
birds than we ran into in the woods near the fields on 
the hilltop. 

There would be a flash of exquisite blue and a 
bluebird would light in the sunshine on the ground. 
Then another would appear on a branch in the shadow 
and for a moment claim to be something else. There 
was no toning down of color for the winter in these 
bluebirds. With them were hairy and downy wood- 
peckers and a red-bellied one which kept calling but 
would not show himself. There were also the dear 
little Carolina chickadees, smaller than our Northern 
chickadees, and many white-breasted nuthatches. 
Counting crows and buzzards and hawks, starlings 
and English sparrows, we had twenty-two species of 
birds. One of the most satisfactory was the winter 
wren, which came out from under the brush and 
stones that he loved to show himself clearly. The 
tufted titmouse we do not get North, but the gold- 
finches seemed like dear old friends. 

One of the little orchids, whose name I have for- 
gotten, pipsissewa which I can not forget, and various 
other things which come early in the spring, were 
pushing up through the dead oak leaves. 


Thanks to the motor car of a good friend, I had 
a chance to see something of the progress made on 
the public buildings program of the Government. 
If people object to the Government spending money 
in hard times for vast public projects, let them re- 
member that building cuts down the rent bill of the 
Government, which in recent years has been well 
above a million and a quarter dollars a year, that 
within limits needed building is justified by the em- 
ployment it furnishes, and that the program was 
adopted in 1926 and parts of it had to be carried out 
without interruption if great loss was not to be in- 
curred. 

As long as I have known Washington, we have 
talked about the day to come when the Government 
would take all the land south of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
open up the street to the mall and erect there the new 
buildings needed. Now that day has come. Not 
all has been done, but a great change has been made. 

We drove down Fifteenth Street past the Treas- 
ury and on over “the Avenue.” Here to our left, 
along Fifteenth Street for 1050 feet, or three city 
blocks, there stretches the new Commerce Building, 
the largest building so far undertaken by the United 
States Government. It covers eight acres, has over 
a million and a half square feet of floor space, and will 
house 6,500 to 7,000 employees. It cost $17,500,000. 
Other great buildings are finished, nearly finished, 
half finished, and just begun. 

We went on through Potomac Park, over the 
river, and up to Arlington, where we could look back 
on all the new buildings. The amount of space that 
they take could there be seen in relation to the space 
that is left, and the white of the limestone and the red. 
of the tiled roofs showed up brilliantly in the after- 
noon sunshine. The view deepened an impression I 
have had for some time: the intimate, friendly city of 
Washington is disappearing, just as the village of 
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Civil War days has entirely gone, and a city which is 
a mighty symbol of a mighty nation is taking its place. 

The building program, which involves some two 
hundred millions of dollars, will be slowed up tem- 
porarily by deficits, but will not stop, and soon will 
get into full stride again. 

That all which is intimate and home-like has not 
gone we speedily found when we went to a Dixie 
dinner at our church, where there were hams and 
fried chickens, yams and collards, and where Senators 
and Congressmen and Congresswomen, and the rank 
and file of us, to the number of 180, sat down in one 
big friendly company. 


“Are you not glad you live in Washington, 
Jeanette?’ said one friend impulsively to another, 
as we headed home on Saturday afternoon at the 
sunset hour. Jeanette of the beautiful garden had 
taken her car and F. F. had brought his car also. 
Six of us had been out since one o’clock. For the 
first time we had been over the Mount Vernon Me- 
morial Boulevard, and we were about to cross back to 
Washington “over the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 
Though the others had been over parts of the boule- 
vard and though they had kept in close touch wih 
the progress ft e work, they had not realized fully 
what an addition ‘o the resources of the local Wash- 
ingtonian this work had meant. Of course, none of 
it was undertaken for local Washington, but for the 
nation. Yet the people who live the nearest are 
bound to get the most out of it. Once in a lifetime or 
once in a season people in other cities will drive over 
the boulevard, but every day the government clerk 
with any old motor car can go if he chooses. It was 
an old retired clerk from the government printing 
office who had his picture in the Sunday Star as owner 
of the first automobile to cross after the official party. 

At three o’clock on Saturday, January 16, the 

President, the Vice President, the members of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission and of 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission left the 
White House in a long line of motor cars. With them 
went the engineers of the projects, Secret Service 
men and newspaper men, and also Mrs. Hoover. 
Ahead and alongside rode a police escort on motor 
cycles. 
- Reaching the Washington end of the Arlington 
Bridge at the Lincoln Memorial, all got out of the 
ears and walked across to the uplifted draw, while 
hundreds of Washingtonians in their motor cars 
awaited the signal to start. 

Two hours earlier our party had started in two 
motor cars and had crossed the Key Bridge in George- 
town to Arlington and then had gone on down the 
river on the regular pike. 

There were thousands of ducks lying in the Po- 
tomac below Washington and we turned down to the 
river soon to study them. Canvasbacks and black 
ducks seemed to be in the majority, but our experts 
identified mergansers and one green-winged teal. 
To me the identification of ducks is one of the mar- 
vels of ornithology. There they lie far away on a 
wide water. All that I can see even with glasses is 
dark swimming forms with an occasional flash of 
white as the sun strikes a patch of lighter color. 
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Then with a company of ten thousand ducks before 
me some one will request me to give my judgment on 
the one with the up-turned tail or the one with the 
yellow back of his ears. I am asked to note the 
straight line or the curved line that a lady duck’s beak 
makes with her head, and thus see whether she is 
a redhead or not. All this is fascinating if the ducks 
will come where one can see them, but maddening 
when they are where ducks usually disport themselves. 
At any rate this stop for ducks put us on a section of 
the Mount Vernon Boulevard before it was really 
opened. From Alexander to Mount Vernon, how- 
ever, the great road has been in use for several months. 
To me all of it was new. 

Down full speed came the official party, the 
motor cycle escort taking the full width of the road. 
The President was busy talking as he sped past, but 
the first lady of the land gave me a radiant smile as I 
lifted my hat. 

Back they came again in a little while, a motor 
cycle officer steering straight for me as I stood inside 
a fence at the very edge of the boulevard. He evi- 
dently was prepared to deal swiftly with me if I looked 
as SECA near by as I did a long way off. 


A highway which costs seven dollars an inch! 
Some Congressmen think that this is too much to pay 
for any road. Others say that to celebrate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington this nation can well afford the finest kind of 
memorial. 

Mount Vernon Memorial Boulevard connects 
the Capital City with the home of George Washing- 
ton, is fifteen miles long, and is costing something 
within $7,200,000. Ata hearing before the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives, 
Representative Simmons of Nebraska attacked the 
project and said: “If George Washington could turn 
over in his grave, I’ll bet that marble casket in Mount 
Vernon would crack.” JI am not so sure that Wash- 


An Old Letter 


m UR minister at Portsmouth, N. H., the Rev. 
4. Frank B. Chatterton, brought us recently 
a venerable document which gives the life 

a story of John Murray as related in December, 
1777, by an eminent man who was hostile to him. 

It is a letter written to his brother by the Rev. 
Hizra Stiles, D. D., who a year later was elected presi- 
dent of Yale College. 

Ezra Stiles was born in 1727, was a tutor at Yale, 
a practising lawyer and a preacher. He held pastor- 
ates at Newport, R. I., and at Portsmouth, N. H. 
He died in 1795. Says the Britannica: ‘His wise 
administration as president made possible the speedy 
recovery of Yale College after the War of Independ- 
ence; his intellectual and theological breadth helped 
to secularize and strengthen the college.” 
In his autobiography (p. 171) Murray writes: 
“On the ninth of April in this year (1774) I received 
from the church and congregation in Portsmouth, 
N. H., worshiping in the separate meeting-house, a 
solemn and affectionate call to take upon me the pas- 
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ington would criticise the project if he could return. 
He was an engineer, and his engineering heart would 
rejoice in a project so perfect from an engineering 
standpoint. The road now runs from the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge, down the Virginia shore of the Po- 
tomac. It cuts through obstructions, it crosses broad 
tributaries of the Potomac, it makes nothing of wide 
swamps, it curves with the great curves of the river, 
and at every curve there is landscaping to divide the 
traffic. It is a magnificent city street, forty to eighty 
feet wide, protected at dangerous places by rustic 
fences of heavy logs; and electrically lighted. It is 
ornamented by the wild shrubs and trees of the Po- 
tomac Valley, aided by trees and shrubs moved where 
construction work left bare spots. 

It takes one into the secret haunts of the coot and 
the gallinule, roots out the duck hunter and the boot- 
legger, surprises the water snake at his fishing and the 
bald eagle on his perch, and gives the motorist a 
series of the most exquisite water views to be found in 
the East. 

Down on the Potomac, it is not like the country 
along the Penobscot or the Merrimac or the Hudson. 
It is southern. It is Virginia or Maryland. It is the 
nation as.a whole which is touching the imagination. 
Over the wide water, beyond the Maryland shore, 
through the jungle, one sees northward a white shaft, 
or southward perhaps a noble home on a bluff of the 
river, and there surges over one a new consciousness 
of why there is a Washington and who endured greatly 
to make one. 

Just at sunset we drove over Columbia Island 
and up on the new bridge. 

Not yet dedicated, not yet even formally opened, 
we crossed it on the first day that an official party 
used it, the first day that the general public had been 
allowed to drive over it. Hundreds of cars were speed- 
ing over the broad roadway. For how many genera- 
tions this symbol of a reunited nation will bind the 
South and the North! 


on John Murray 


toral charge of that people; but I was not then con- 
ae that I ought to accept an establishment in any 
place.” 

If he had accepted, what would have happened? 
Would the Separate Meeting-house have taken the 
place of the Independent Christian Church of Glouces- 
ter? Thomas Whittemore says that this society af- 
terward settled the Rev. Joseph Walton, who engaged 
in a controversy with Hosea Ballou when the latter 
settled in Portsmouth in 1809. 

The fact that Murray had been called to Ports- 
mouth so soon after his landing on the shores of New 
Jersey may explain why an inquiry about him was 
addressed there. 

The reference in the letter to Murray’s preach- 
ing in Stiles’s pulpit is explained by pages 141 to 
150 and on page 153 of the autobiography. Murray 
gives a very spirited account of how he went to New- 
port in 1778 and preached in Dr. Stiles’s church on in- 
vitation of a committee. 

The old letter which follows fell out of another 
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paper in which it was enclosed when Mr. Chatterton 
was examining the contents of a chest in the attic of 
Mabel L. Shedd, whose uncle had been clerk of the 
Universalist church in Portsmouth for years. 

We publish this letter especially to show what 
Murray had to contend with. That he was able to 
make headway when people of standing regarded him 
as Stiles did is a tribute to his ability. 

Universalists generally do not look on Murray 
as a great thinker. Ballou had far more influence in 
shaping Universalist thought. But Murray had the 
pertinacity and skill to break ground. He is justly 
honored as a courageous pioneer. 


Portsmouth, Dec. 24, 1777. 
Rev. Sir: 

Mr. Murray, of whom you ask some account is one of those 
ostentatious, obstinate but subtle, delusory characters, with 
which it is best to have little to do. I do not know that his 
moral Character is directly reprehensible; but I believe him to 
be one of the most unprincipled of all men. The most of the 
little I know of him I received from his own mouth and from that 
little I Judge him a Consumptive Hypocrite: at best he is a man 
of duplicity and dubiocusness of conduct. He is.a man of no 
education, though a few months I think with a Romanist, who 
had set up a little academy in Ireland, when he quarrelled, or 
seemed to quarrell, with his master, and left him abruptly. He 
was connected with the Westleans till He was 18. Then he 
quarrelled with and left them. He so far went over to the 
Baptists, that he was rebaptized by immersion, in Ireland among 
the Baptists. From the time he left the Westleans ’till Just 
before he came to America, he connected himself with no re- 
ligious society but followed the trade of a Silk Weaver in London 
12 Years—this business failing, he meditated coming to America, 
though with no thoughts of preaching. tho’ unused to attend the 
Tabernacle, yet he applied to Mr. Whitefield, just before his last 
voyage to America, and with his leave he partook of the Sacra- 
ment once at the Tabernacle. This was Religious Hypocrisy; 
for whatever he was, He was neither a Whitfieldean, nor a West- 
lean, nor a Baptist. He told me he did not communicate to Mr. 
Whitefield his intentions for coming to America: but the plan 
he had projected he said was this—to come here as a follower of 
Mr. Whitefield, and here to make himself known to him by re- 
minding him of his communicating at the Tabernacle, and then 
request of Mr. Whitefield to put him into some secular employ- 
ment, at the orphan House in Georgia—for he said he had never 
preached in England, and had no thoughts of it here except he 
had sometimes exhorted in some of the small societies of West- 
leans before he was 18 years old. Upon coming here his plan 
was broken up as Mr. Whitefield died a few weeks before or after 
his arrival. I have been informed of some of his ludicrous and 
Jocund conversation while on the passage respecting what busi- 
ness he would follow here intimating his readiness to go upon 
the stage, or etc., etc., indicating an undetermined and un- 
principled adventurer already indifferently to turn himself to 
any Course. being shipwrecked on the Jersey shore, he was re- 
ceived with hospitality by an opulent Presbyterian, who had 
built a meeting house there for travelling ministers, especially 
those sent by the Synods. Mr. Murray here offered himself 
first to preach. From that time to this he has been preaching 
in different parts as you know. There was a Society set up in 
London about 1765 which held the principles that Mr. Murray 
does. I suppose that when Mr. Murray determined to profane 
the Sacred desk he recollected and took this Society for his model, 
resolving to strike, like Sandeman, at all ministers and churches, 
and thus render himself noticed; and then choose out a palatable 
religion for corrupt nature, and so go forth preaching, as he has 
done, with an unrolite and unparalleled effrontery. He adopts 
the principles of universal Salvation, but is no way versed in the 
writings and arguments upon it, except a pamphlet writer or 
two of very small and slender talents. His scheme is short: 


All are lost, without possibility of self recovery and All are saved 
by Christ’s Righteousness and divine love. All texts of Scrip- 
ture speaking of love and Mercy, he takes literally; those that 
speak of punishment, both parables and express declarations of 
Christ, he allegorizes till he loses his hearers in clouds and de- 
lusions of Universal happiness. But he is unstudied and undi- 
gested in his own Scheme—At first he laughed at a litterall hell 
and denied all future misery—afterwards he allowed some future 
punishments but denies the eternity of it, and goes into the popish 
Doctrine of purgatory. In short, he is this day unsettled in his 
Scheme—a Scheme infinitely dangerous to morality. When he 
visited me, I asked his opinion respecting his supposed tenet of 
universal Salvation. But he positively denied it to me and 
asserted both the reality and perpetuity of the future Misery and 
damnation of the human race, who should be found on the left 
hand of Jesus—and he said a number of the human race would 
be found at the left hand of Jesus at the great Day. I believed 
him for once though I never asked him to preach in my pulpit, 
where he had preached repeatedly in my absence. But he went 
no further than Naraganset and preached directly contrary; 
and at East Greenwich, in conversation, he denied a hell— 
not only a local hell, but that there was any State of Misery 
after Death. And it is said that once after supper he talked 
ludicrously of the-Lord’s Supper, as being only like drinking a 
health unto the memory of an absent friend; and profanely said, 
Here is bread and here is wine—what forbids that we should 
have it now? One of the Company replied, several things for- 
bid it: in order to a due partaking or administering of that holy 
ordinance, there were two things necessary, the proper Subjects. 
and a proper person to administer it; neither of which, says he, 
do I know to be here. Mr. Murray replied, they were fitt sub- 
jects, and he or any other person had power, etc.—and so it 
ended. Mr. Murray denies all this with certain artfull duplic- 
ity or coverings; but I had it from the mouth of one of the 
Gentlemen present and do not doubt the fact. Indeed it is said 
by others, that he now talks lightly about outward ordinances. 
When he was at Newport, he went to the quaker meeting there, 
when he rose and spoke and personated the Quaker preacher to 
the universal disgust of the friends and all others, even his best 
admirers, sundry of whom I heard pronounced it hypocrisy— 
some men in his Sentiments may be reasoned with, some can 
not: he is one of those with whom it is vain to reason. I rather 
consider him as a Romanist in disguise endeavoring to excite 
confusion in our churches. But I can easily see he is a Meteor 
of the night only—like S—d—n or G—r—n. He and his dis- 
ciples will soon vanish, though we must expect others to rise up, 
till the second coming of Christ. Let us not be distressed, let 
us testify the truth with firmness and the church to the Care of 
Jesus. 
I am Sir Your Brother, 
Ezra Stiles. 
* * * 


While money-raising committees are setting their teeth in 
their jobs and public officials are battling with budgets to meet 
the relief demands of the impending winter, word comes from 
here and there of little devices that some way take the whole 
appalling problem out of terms of millions and bring it down to 
terms of simple helpfulness to just folks. In a little mid-west 
town the people of substance set up last year a secret loan fund 
to reach the tragedies which they knew—because everybody knew 
everybody else—lurked behind many a neat white door and well 
scrubbed porch. It was entrusted toa man whom the entire com- 
munity knew and respected. A person in trouble saw him by ap- 
pointment at his home or at his office. What passed between 
them only those two knew. The transaction was between two 
neighbors and friends without the devastating humiliation of 
charity. More than half of the loans have already been paid 
back, and the fund is now being modestly sweetened with con- 
tributions from some of those whom it helped back to their feet. 
And in that whole town only that one man—yes, it is true— 
knows who its beneficiaries have been.—The Survey. 
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The Education for a Universalist Minister 
Lee S. McCollester 


There was a large gathering of ministers and guests 
at the Church of the Redemption on Jan. 25 to hear 
Dean Lee S. McCollester speak on “The Education 
for a Universalist Minister.” Among those present 
were the vice-dean of the Theological School in Tufts 
College, Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, and the new profes- 
sor of homiletics, the Rev. Alfred 8. Cole. A very in- 
teresting discussion followed the paper, in which Pro- 
fessor Skinner said that some of the best opportunities 
for constructive work were those offered by intimate, 
friendly, personal conferences between teacher and 
student. Dean McCollester spoke in part as follows: 


S| HE subject given me is “What is the education 
s| for a Universalist minister?” I shall answer 
as seriously and adequately as I can this 
Pes} question. It is a true and proper question, 
but complex and involved, and can not be answered 
briefly, or in one way. 

At the outset there are several observations that 
I should make: 

1. The first is a series of questions: ‘““Who is an 
ideally educated Universalist minister? Do you 
know such a one? Who is the satisfactorily educated 
Universalist minister who can stand forth before us as 
the perfect example of education?” 
~ Ag there is nowhere the perfectly educated man 
_-so there is nowhere the perfectly educated Univer- 
salist minister. 

There are, however, a multitude of finely educated 
men in all fields of endeavor, and so there are a multi- 
tude of finely educated Universalist ministers, each 
with his individual endowments, his individual ex- 
cellences, doing constructive work in the fields of re- 
ligion and human endeavor. 

2. The subject specifies the Universalist minis- 
try—and the question rises how far education for the 
Universalist ministry differs from education for other 
ministries. Before I complete my paper I shall in- 
dicate what seem to be certain specific differences. 

3. This subject lays emphasis on education—I 
take this to mean college or seminary education, or a 
specific education relating to training for the public 
Christian ministry. . 

4. Education for the ministry—like all general 
education—rests on what precedes general or special 
higher education. No two youths have the same 
qualities by inheritance or by environment. No two 
have the same capacity, the same family influences, 
the same backgrounds of culture, the same privileges 
of free development. All colleges to-day are seeking 
complete information regarding students applying 
for entrance. The college asks information as to 
family, personal habits, interest in books, games, 
sports, intellectual ability to acquire, retain and use 
facts, and a dozen other personal traits. What is 
true of youths seeking general education is especially 
true of those seeking to enter the ministry. Dr. 
Holmes said education should begin with one’s grand- 
parents. The mere desire to enter the ministry is not 
enough of a reason why one should be allowed to 
prepare for the ministry. It goes without elabora- 


tion (1) that for the ministry one should have a 
sound body, fully controlled, capable of stress and 
strain, calmness and endurance; (2) that one should 
have an adequate mental capacity, steady, disci- 
plined, capable of straight thinking and sustained re- 
search into facts and truths; (8) that one should have 
a strong moral sense, not weakened or warped by mis- 
use of body or society; and (4) that one should have a 
reasonable acquaintance with religious history, usages, 
and purposes so as to form a reasonable conception of 
the function of a minister. 

When and how does he get this preliminary equip- 
ment and understanding? Does his own home give 
him reverence, faith, ideals of service? Does his 
grade schooling give him an enlarged and working 
moral sense? Do his companions encourage him in 
planning for a career of religious endeavor? Do his 
church and his minister give him an inspiring and fair 
picture of the values of service, prayer, worship? 
There is an ideal of pre-college preparation for the 
youths who would enter the ministry—but few bring 
it, and because of this the ministry is the poorer and 
the work of the school the harder. 

The material that comes to us asking for educa- 
tion lacks usually several of these desirable elements. 
A common lack is a well-balanced school training. 
All schools offer youths many courses. Unadvised, 
some youths take a secretarial, or business, or manual 
training course, and so can not easily connect with 
the college requirements of literature, languages, and 
science. A little wise direction would have saved 
them this misuse of time and effort. Some applicants 
come from a purely scientific college training—the 
ministry being an afterthought, if not a refuge. 
Some come from families where there is a lack of 
culture, of love of literature, where there are an in- 
difference to religion, an ignorance of Christian his- 
tory and motives, and a poverty of ideals of the great 
objectives of religion and the ministry. 

I wish there were time to enlarge upon special 
cases, such as the evolution of the ill-equipped, im- 
mature boy, into the finely equipped, splendidly con- 
structive minister; or the boy to whom the college 
dean said, ““You can never get a college or professional 
degree having no more regular school work than your 
report cards show,” but who completed his profession- 
al course with honors, and is now at the head of the 
ministry of a large city. I would like to enlarge on 
the story of the boy who came for two years’ training 
so as to have a facility in pulpit preaching, who was 
for four years hopelessly slow in mentally maturing, 
and then sprang forward and revealed an unper- 
ceived richness of capacity and power and constructive 
idealism. 

But now let us suppose we are at the point where 
the professional education for the ministry may begin. 
Here again are problems. Our school, fortunately or 
unfortunately, has two classes of aspirants: (1) those 
who have a general college degree and want only the 
professional training, which is a three years’ course, 
and (2) those who are freshmen entering college and 
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want to combine college and professional training 
and do the whole in six years. The two groups re- 
quire different training, and react differently. Most 
seminaries require a college degree or its equivalent 
before admitting to the seminary. But even if a 
candidate has had a college degree, he may not have 
had wise college training. Sometimes the college has 
left him skeptical, has given him chiefly an intellec- 
tual superiority; sometimes his object in entering the 
ministry may be to obtain a dignified profession for 
himself and not to perform a self-sacrificing service for 
mankind. He may have been won to the ministry 
because he likes to speak in public, or because he 
thinks the ministry offers a life of pleasant associa- 
tions or a chance to pursue his studies in philosophy. 

The education of the college graduate who enters 
our school from another college I shall present by 
discussing the training I would give to the one who 
takes his college and his theological training with us. 

When I became Dean of Crane I pledged myself 
to admit only those who had had a full college train- 
ing. But I soon discovered that not many college 
graduates enter the ministry, and that though they 
may have had inclinations toward the ministry when 
they entered college they somehow lost them long be- 
fore they graduated. And then I discovered two other 
and more important facts, viz.: that boys inclined to 
the ministry as they leave home and enter college 
(1) can be given by our method the true ideals of the 
ministry before they get the false ideas of the average 
college student and perhaps college professor, and so 
can be led on and saved to the ministry, and (2) that 
the freshman year is a good year in which to try out 
men. If they enter college thinking they want the 
ministry and in the first year find they do not, or if we, 
by trying them out a year, decide they are not ministry 
material, they can shift to the other courses. No time 
has been lost, and we have discovered their qualities 
at no serious trouble to ourselves. 

And then we discovered that it is no easy matter 
for any one to orient himself into the profession of 
the ministry; that three years on top of a college course, 
with its antagonism to the ministry, is not so thorough 
a preparation as six years of combined courses with a 
gradual evolution of the man into the problems of 
the educated minister. 

This six year plan has been justified by our ex- 
perience, and it often results that these students go on 
and take master’s degrees and extended training in 
special subjects. This program of preparation we 
believe is in line with modern general education. The 
field of preparation for any profession is more extended 
and complex than a generation ago, and there are more 
subjects bearing on a profession than formerly. One 
of the advantages of this combined course is that we 
who know the values of special college subjects for the 
equipment for the ministry can direct the choice of 
subjects so that a student gets the best subjects of 
religious value and equipment while he is taking his 
college work, and can arrange his whole course so that 
he shall get out of the college those things that best 
fit with the special ministry he feels he wants most to 
enter. 

In the present day there are several important 
ministries: the pulpit ministry, the pastoral ministry, 
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the religious education ministry, the social service 
ministry, the home and foreign missions ministry, 
and the young people’s ministry. 

The program of college and professional education 
in a college community also has personal values for 
the minister-to-be. In a segregated environment, 
away from the people with whom its students are to 
work when they get out, there is danger that the 
theologue may feel—as was said of a boy long ago— 
that “because he is going into the ministry he is a 
little tin god on wheels.” By our plan, men begin 
their ministry in college by being men among their 
fellows, and moving all the time towards an ideal. If 
they can maintain themselves as decent average men 
as they live six years among their fellows, they can be 
trusted to be sane and sensible thereafter. 

In this combined course we have had a chance to 
suit the education to the modern needs. Our effort 
has not been to maintain the integrity of ancient 
courses and requirements, but to suit the training to 
the needs of the world of to-day. We have a genuine 
reverence for old systems; they served their day. 
But this is a new day. The church can not bring 
back the world to its old doctrines and customs, nor 
would it wish to do so, but it can study the new con- 
ditions and make an effort to suit its methods and 
materials to them. Medicine does not demand that 
people take old-time remedies for ‘whatever ails 
them,” but it seeks first to diagnose their ills by modern 
research methods and to use better remedies in a more 
skillful way. Every minister is a physician of souls 
and the chief call of his profession is the “cure of 
souls.” ‘What ails men?” is a first query with the 
modern ministry, and the second query is, ‘‘What 
remedy have I, a physician of souls, for sick souls; 
and how is it to be administered so as to perform the 
best cures?” Our school does not work on the theory 
that we are to give students a creed which they are 
to hand out for the cure of the ills of souls, but that 
we are to try to give them the most complete knowl- 
edge of facts and forces, of powers and ideals, of 
methods and programs, of themselves and others, 
which we can; so that when they go forth they may 
know how to interpret and diagnose the ills of man- 
kind and give the best helps for the growth of justice, 
truth, reverence, hope, friendship, etc., and the use 
of the eternal power, in the betterment of mankind. 

I have spoken in general. Our school has a 
program. This has been worked out by degrees by 
the faculty. It will be improved. We are not able 
yet to put it into full operation for the reason that it 
requires a few changes in the regular college program, 
and these are made only slowly. Colleges are often 
as “curriculum-bound”’ as are churches “‘creed-bound.”’ 
It may be we shall give our own undergraduate de- 
gree—but it will be the equal of the A. B. or B.S. 

The training we are giving now we feel is well- 
balanced, suited to modern needs, and with disciplines 
equal to any college or seminary program. Our six 
year course now gives the B. S. or A. B. degree and 
the S. T. B. degrees. 

Our general program may be described as three- 
fold: that is, it includes (1) an academic curriculum, 
(2) a professional curriculum, and (8) a program of 
practise training. 
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In regard to the academic curriculum, we adopt 
a plan of directed training rather than that of definitely 
fixed specific courses. Students are directed to those 
fields of study which are essential in preparation for 
their profession, but as to some extent every student 
is individual our endeavor is to lay emphasis on his 
choice of those things or the disciplines he needs for 
his best rounding out. 

In the first division of our six-year course the 
student is advised, in the selection of a program, to take 
with his required college subjects such subjects as 
give a general background of and serve to lay a foun- 
dation for the understanding of religion as a whole. 
In this first, or academic training, a minimum of 
seventy-five hours of work is required, divided among 
English, foreign language, general science, social 
science and physical education. 

In the second division, relating more definitely to 
the professional curriculum, the courses are selected 
so as to give the student acquaintance with major 
fields of knowledge and of discipline which are directly 
related to the profession of the ministry. In this 
division we require three hours each of Biblical Lit- 
erature, Philosophy of Religion, History of Religions, 
Development of Christianity, Applied Christianity, 
Religious Education, Homiletics. 

In the third place there is required in addition to 
these two programs a special training in the student’s 
major interest, such as Pastoral Leadership, Pulpit 
Ministry, Community Service, or Religious Educa- 
tion. In this part of the work the student must do 
work of a research type and demonstrate his ability 
to do original and independent investigation and apply 
his knowledge to fields of practical service. 

In the program of practise training each student, 
under the direction of a member of the faculty, is 
expected through the six years to do specific religious 
work, thus: First year: one hour a week in observation 
of religious work. Second and third years: two hours 
a week in supervised practise work. Fourth and fifth 
years: three hours a week in field service and practise 
under supervision. Sixth year: an increase of work in 
independent enterprises. 

Through all his years the theological student is 
required to attend chapels for the college students and 
the special seminary chapel and religious services. 
As he advances he is given chances to conduct services 
and preach to his fellows. Lecturers and visitors 
are brought to the school for conferences on worship, 
sociology, missions, and kindred specialties of theo- 
logical training. Much experimental work is carried 
on to determine the values of such services as twilight 
services, services of worship, of special musical and 
poetic nature. Our chapel is open all the time, and 
students make use of its privileges and feel it is a 
place which by its beauty lends itself to enriched and 
special forms of ceremonials. 

Along with the courses the student is increasing 
his acquaintance with and practise of services of wor- 
ship, case studies of charity, crime, public institutions, 
hospitals, asylums, settlements, analysis of lectures 
and sermons in Boston pulpits, etc. 

Before closing it may be proper to lay emphasis 
on a few of the more important factors of modern 
education for the ministry. 


While the problems of dogma and Biblical exe- 
gesis are not slighted, more attention is given to the 
field of sociology and the problems of society than 
formerly. 

While the minister’s chief work is the “cure of 
souls,’ he must have knowledge of psychology and 
nervous reactions so as to deal with people whose 
nerves need attention as well as do their souls. 

While the sermon will long continue in Protestan- 
tism, the modern minister must have a clear under- 
standing of the relativity of worship, sermon, and 
forum. It may be that churches will by and by have 
three services each performing one function instead 
of one performing three functions, thus: (1) a service 
of worship, for devotion, emotion, meditation, music, 
aspiration; (2) a service for sermon, whose objective is 
instruction in religious, biblical, historical, psycho-. 
logical facts about the church and its uses; and (3) a 
forum where a discussion of problems of society, na- 
tion, world, shall be frankly carried on. A service of 
worship that discusses economics is no more well- 
balanced than a lecture on economics that gives most 
time to ritual and music. 

While his chief work is that of the problems of the 
mature men and women, he must not forget that there 
are children and young people whose need of direc- 
tion is great. The young people’s societies, the 
church school, and the philanthropical and recreational 
activities are a part of his problem, and for these he 
needs adequate preparation. 

While, once more, there is no general ministry, 
there is the Universalist ministry, and while there are 
nearly the same requisites for education for all minis- 
tries, there are some specific requirements for the 
proper education of men for the Universalist min- 
istry. 

(1) One is in the matter of theology. He is 
taught general facts, and the history of theology, and 
that theology must change as knowledge increases. 
He is not given a creed, not even a ritual, and told 
he must deliver them dogmatically to his people. 
He is told to think and to be alert to new knowledge 
and processes and suit his remedies of evil to the needs 
of men in the age. 

2. Another is the use of his freedom. In the 
Universalist ministry one is free to give his ideas, but 
he should recognize the rights of others to their ideas. 
Education should give the minister wisdom and kind- 
liness, humility and sympathy towards others. The 
liberal pulpit is not a platform where a man is to ex- 
ploit his fads, but a church wherein he is to serve the 
needs of people. His aim should be not to market his 
doubts, but to give his affirmations. The faith of a 
people is not met by what a minister does not believe, 
but by what he has found vital and constructive. 

While, once more, we are talking of education for 
the ministry, we must remember that every minister 
and every church are factors in the life of a community 
as well as in the life of an individual. A church is 
no longer—in our mind—an institution to get souls 
into heaven, but an institution to lift up the level of 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual ideals and prac- 
tises of the community. 

While, once more, the minister is to serve, he is 
above all a person with a soul of his own. The true 
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minister is not necessarily the one with the most per- 
fect academic education, but the one whose own soul 
and personality minister to his people. To give he 
must get; to give to souls a power he must know where 
and how to get power himelf. Unless he himself has 
an awareness of God and of the values of prayer and 
meditation and a sense of the eternities, he can not 
give of these riches to others. The greatest need of 
the ministry is the religion that comes of experience, 
and the last knowledge the minister gets is this re- 
ligion of experience. So that paradoxically the real 
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religion he should give he does not get until he has 
passed the period of giving, and yet in this is to him 
the very evidence of the worth of faith and the culture 
of the soul. And the effect of a life-long ministry on 
the minister is an increasing surety that the finest 
endowment given man is his unquenchable thirst 
for God, for the living God, and his conviction at 
the end of life that man’s years of fumbling at- 
tempts to grasp the eternal verities are evidences 
of an ultimate finality which is to be his soul’s highest 
satisfaction. 


Faith to the Front 
Sheldon Shepard 


S\RUE life is forward-looking. Living is a 
mii glorious adventure after the purpose of the 
Creator. That objective may be seen in the 
eae} past only as history points out the pathway 
to the future. To be truly alive is to be joyously 
seeking those things which are best. No matter who 
or where or what, living is in itself a soul-stirring 
stretching of the personality. The secret of the pull 
of Jesus on our hearts is his simple, but sublime, reach 
for the ultimate glory of living. 

Qualification as a historian is not necessary in 
order to be a Christian. The thorough student of 
history and literature may know a great deal more 
than the average person about the historical events 
surrounding the life and teachings of Jesus, and about 
the literature of early Christianity. But he is not 
thereby transformed into a Christian. The least 
learned among us, knowing nothing of the merits of 
sacred literature, and having no reasoned opinion as 
to the authenticity of reported events, may possess 
more of the spirit of Jesus than the erudite scholar. 

It is striking to note that opinions are voiced 
most strongly by persons who have not the training, 
opportunity or desire to establish their loud-spoken 
theories on sound bases. A serious investigation by 
a University of Southern California professor indi- 
cates that, even among students, the tenacity with 
which one holds to his opinions has no relation what- 
ever to the validity of the evidence upon which he has 
accepted them. It is probably true that one holds 
with more stubbornness to his theories which are not 
supported by any careful thought. Observation gives 
abundant evidence of the fact that one’s attitude 
toward any supposedly historical event of the life of 
Jesus has absolutely no relation to the degree of the 
spirit of Jesus shown by the individual. One may be 
sound in all the doctrines and yet not show that true 
faith and knowledge which consists in manifesting the 
same spirit by which he lived. Misplaced emphasis 
has led many people to believe that virility and quan- 
tity of faith may be shown by the number of sup- 
posedly correct theories one proclaims. Of course 
that is not true. Faith is measured by life. It takes 
infinitely more faith to practise the Golden Rule than 
to accept the dogma of the virgin birth. There is 
more faith in loving one’s fellows than in a thousand 
doctrines like that of the Trinity. One may recite 
all the creeds of Christendom and yet not have faith 
enough to forgive the wrongs done him. There is no 


value in a faith which consists in acceptance of certain 
interpretations of Christian literature and story. It 
does not affect character and social value. Saving 
faith in Jesus consists in believing in him enough to 
attempt the practise of good-will, forgiveness, brother- 
hood, justice and mercy. We are not prevented from 
manifestation of the spirit of Jesus by intellectual in- 
ability to accept doctrines, but by moral incapacity to 
accept his message and put it into action in our lives. 

Not the historically known Jesus is important, 
but the spiritually risen Jesus, alive in our purposes 
and strength. It is this truth which reveals the mag- 
nificent faith in the statement, “We believe in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus.”’ This forward-looking 
pronouncement commits the life to that spirit which 
was in Jesus. It contains in a single sentence more 
faith than is in an encyclopedia of historical facts. 

Faith should look forward, not backward. What 
one believes of the past is not so important. What he 
believes of the future is the key to his life. As re- 
figion progresses, men will begin to write their creeds, 
not in terms of what has been, but of what may be. 
They shall say, not, “These things have been,” but 
“These things shall be!” 

We are rightly planning to make a restatement of 
the basis upon which we are united as Universalists. 
But, while doing that, let us rejoice in the forward look 
of the “five points.” They contain no historical 
statement. Every item is a hope to be realized, a 
faith to be lived. Each word is a challenge to forward 
and magnificent living. It does not with dropped 
head look down the aisles of history. It is a “heads 
up” statement. Forward! On! Up! It has the 
characteristic of a true creed in that it challenges not 
the intellectual opinion, but the life devotion. Its 
faith is not in yesterday, but in to-morrow. We might 
express its challenge in the words of Lucia Trent’s 
poem: 


“© children of men, O sons and daughters of sorrow, 
Raise your bewildered eyes to the luminous hills of to-morrow.” 


Let every Universalist rejoice in the forward look 
of his faith. Let him measure his alignment or dif- 
ference with men, not on the basis of their estimate of 
the past, but by their judgment of the future. Let 
him refuse to stop in the road of progress to argue about 
what has been, but press on and up, in his heart the 
hot flame of that faith which he carries on his banner, 
“These things shall be!’ 
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To Help Liberals Join in the Observance of Lent 


QIENT, which originally was a season of especial 
MO penance and self-mortification, now has 
ZB come to be a season of spiritual education 
22s or renewal. 

This year it begins February 10 (Ash Wednesday). 
It runs for forty days, not counting Sundays, to Easter, 
which this year comes March 27. 

Lent is supposed to commemorate the forty 
days fasting of Jesus in the wilderness. In many of 
our churches it is devoted to study of the life of Jesus 
and to an attempt better to exemplify his spirit. 

We can not republish in full the two helpful 
pamphlets to which we referred last week, but we 
offer here a taste of each. 

“Recapturing the Radiance” is published by the 
Federal Council of Churches, and ‘‘Abiding Faith” is 
issued by our own General Convention. 

The Editor. 


FROM ‘‘RECAPTURING THE RADIANCE,”’ 
BY DWIGHT BRADLEY 
The Sense of Need 
Wednesday, February 10 
“He came to himself” 

(Read Luke 15 : 11-24.) 
What is this that makes us at times restless and discontented? 
Have we been growing of late dissatisfied with life, with our- 
selves, and with the world? Does a strange wistfulness often 
come into our hearts so that we feel like homesick children or 
like wanderers in a foreign land? Are our spirits frequently de- 
pressed? Does the sun shine no longer as it used to shine? Do 
we seem to be living more and more under a shadow of fore- 
boding? Ifso, what is happening to us? Can it be that we are 
beginning to realize that some great thing has been lost out of 
our lives? Are we, perhaps, beginning to come to ourselves? 
Prayer: Heavenly Father, we are thankful because Thou hast 

put into our minds a remembrance of Thee. We know how 

far we have gone away from the light and joy and peace 

which belong in Thy Presence. We see ourselves, although 

dimly, through Thy revelation, and we understand more 

clearly what poverty is ours since we deserted Thee. In 

utter loneliness and in despair we desire, O God, to come 

back unto Thy house. Forgive us, we pray Thee, and re- 

ceive us once again in Thy love. Amen. 


Thursday, February 11 
“T will arise and go to my father” 

(Read Psalm 32.) 

It is not easy for any one to take the first step back toward God. 
Pride interferes. Habits interfere. Yet, we know that we must 
take that step or perish. So, let us make a definite break with 
all our miserable doubts and with all our mental reservations. 
Let us endure this separation no longer. Let us end this self- 
imposed banishment from the only Light that can illumine our 
souls’ darkness. Have we lost all of our capacity for action? 
Has our faith all but disappeared? No. We will arise and go 
to our Father. There is nothing else left for us to do. 


Prayer: O God, we would have sold ourselves into slavery, 
choosing the way of selfishness in the service of mammon. 
We would have made our bed in hell, seeking to please only 
our senses. But Thou hast saved us from ourselves, hast 
stirred again in us the desire for Thee. We come, O God, 
to Thee. We ask nothing save that we may live once more 
in Thy light. Father, wilt Thou now receive us if we come? 
In deep humility and in contrition, we pray that Thou wilt 
receive us. Amen. 


Friday, February 12 
‘‘When he was yet a great way off”’ 
(Read Psalm 103.) 
We did not realize how far we had gone nor how hard it is to re- 
gain what we had lost in our wide wandering. Now we know 
that the distance from God’s Light is greater for those who leave 
it than that between a frozen star and the radiant sun. Yet— 
does it not seem that the distance as we plod along is growing 
rapidly shorter? Surely, we have not come so far; but we can 
see a great Light that appears to be moving toward us. Is God 
actually coming to meet us? Does our Father care so much for 
us as that? s 
Prayer: O Thou whom we had abandoned in our folly and whom 
we had forgotten in the days of our estrangement, can it 
be that Thou dost seek us even before we have sought Thee? 
Thou must love us more than we had ever dreamed, since 
Thou hast come to meet us on the way. Father, we thank 
Thee for Thy redeeming love. Let us never leave Thy 
Light again; that henceforth we may keep within the 
brightness of Thy Radiance. Amen. 


Saturday, February 13 


“He was dead, and is alive again; he was lost and is found” 
(Read Psalm 91.) 


“Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter, home from the hill.” 


Only we were not sailors or hunters, but merely lost children 
pretending to be “men of the world.’”’? How futile was our so- 
phistication. But here we are, home again. How bright the 
world now seems to be. We know, of course, that there is dark- 
ness still in many places, sorrow in many lives. We do not wish 
selfishly to enjoy this Radiance. We would like to share it with 
every one, everywhere. 


“O glory of the lighted mind, 
How dead I’d been, how dumb, how blind.’ 


That is how we had been—dead and dumb and blind. Since we 
came back and re-entered the Light, we are alive again, we are 
awake, we can see. 

Prayer: O Thou in whom there is no variableness nor any shadow 
cast by turning, grant, we beseech Thee, that we may dwell 
in Thy Light and behold each day the brightness of Thy 
rising. Let it be, we pray, that when it is night we may see 
Thy star of hope, and the reflection of Thy Presence in 
thesky. Grant also that Thy Radiance may so fill our lives 
that from us, too, shall shine the Light which is from Thee. 


Amen. 
* * 


FROM “ABIDING FAITH,’”’ BY ROGER F. ETZ 


Increasingly Universalists are observing Lent as a period of 
spiritual training. In these times nothing is more necessary 
than the cultivation of an Abiding Faith to meet the questions 
and problems we all face. The purpose of this booklet is to lead 
our thoughts to those things which abide in a changing world. 
They are seed-thoughts given as the basis of individual medita- 
tion and prayer. 

Special acknowledgment is made to Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner, whose little book, ‘‘Social Implications of Universal- 
ism,” has suggested many of the ideas set down herein. This 
book would make inspiring supplemental reading for this series. 
“Did Jesus Mean It?” by Dr. Frank D. Adams is also a valuable 
help to the reader. 

The Buffalo session of the General Convention recom- 
mended the use of such studies and this booklet is issued not 
only in accordance with that official vote but also in the hope 
that it may help to make this Lent a season fruitful in results 
for personal faith and united service. 


Sa 
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A Season of Spiritual Cultivation 
Wednesday, February 10 
Seeking Reality 

(Read Matthew 5 : 1-17.) 
Meditation: “I came not to destroy but to fulfill.” 

5:17.) 
“The Universalist conception of religion is not that of escape 
from reality, but that of the harmonious and spiritual develop- 
ment of all the elements of real life.’ (Skinner.) The Lenten 
season is set apart as a time to develop the spiritual elements of 
life. It is a period for special study, meditation, prayer and 
exercise, to the end that faith may be strengthened, hcpe re- 
newed, and powers oft hidden and neglected in the daily pres- 
sure of things to be done be given their proper place in life. 
Prayer: “Lord, make me to know Thee aright, ‘hat I may more 

and more love and enjoy and possess Thee.” Amen. 

(Anselm.) 


(Matthew 


Thursday, February 11 


The Quiet Hour 

(Read Mark 9 : 2-8.) 

Meditation: ‘‘Mary hath chosen the good part.”’ (Luke 10 : 42.) 
“Take time to be holy. Speak oft with thy Lord,” we sing in 
the old hymn. Time is the one possession all have in common. 
“But though you have the wealth of a cloak-room attendant 
at the Carlton Hotel, you can not buy yourself a minute more 
time than I have, or the cat by the fire has,’’ writes Arnold 
Bennett. It’s the use of the time at our disposal which deter- 
mines. the results we secure. Therefore, during this season 
consecrate a little time each day to strengthen the foundations 
of life. 


Prayer: Eternal God, in the midst of our many cares and duties, 
let our hearts be still that we may hear Thee speak words of 
eternal life this day. Amen. 


Friday, February 12 
Refreshment of Soul 


(Read John 4 : 1-14.) 
Meditation: ‘‘The prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
(James 5 : 16.) 

We are thinking to-day of the great Lincoln. Much has been 
said and written and much more will be, in an attempt to de- 
scribe and define the hidden sources of his strength. As we are 
thinking of ways to increase our powers, nothing is more sig- 
nificant in Lincoln’s life than his statement: “I am often driven 
to my knees in prayer, for there is no place else to go.” In the 
press of circumstances to which every life is subjected, there is 
often refuge only in the quiet communion with the Source of all 
Strength. ‘Thou, O God, hast made us for Thyself, and we are 
restless until we find ourselves in Thee.” 


Prayer: Our Father, our souls seek that rest which can be 
found only in Thee. Wilt Thou speak to us that we may 
live abundantly. Amen. 


Saturday, February 18 
Enlightened Hope 
(Read Hebrews 11.) 
Meditation: “Faith is our conviction about things we can not 
see.” (Hebrews 11:1.) 

Lent is a period not only for meditation and prayer, but notably 
for faith. This is a much abused word. A student in an ex- 
amination is said to have defined faith as ‘‘the faculty by which 
we believe what we know isn’t so.”” What an insult to a great 
faith. “Faith is enlightened hope,” says, a poet with keen in- 
sight. Faith is our conviction about things we can not see— 
a victorious affirmation that there are great forces at work in the 
world by which we too can conquer if we align ourselves with 
them. Lent, then, is for affirmation rather than argument, for 
acting on the things which are hidden but very real. 


Prayer: Open our eyes, O God, to the great realities of life 


that faith may be strengthened and hope be renewed. Give 
us that sense of the invisible and the eternal that makes 


us great. Amen. 
x * 


‘THE CHALLENGE 
Clarence R. Skinner 


The fact that historical ecclesiasticism is crumbling should 
in no wise cause us to be hysterical or morbid. Organized 
Christianity has died and has been born again a multitude of 
times since Jesus of Nazareth preached in Palestine. The re- 
ligion of Christ was conceived in stormy times; it has been the 
storm center of advanced civilization for nineteen hundred 
years; it is the vortex of a world urge and stress to-day. No 
sooner has it met the demands of one age, than a new age de- 
velops new demands. Christianity has grown in an environment 
of perplexity and of imminent danger. At its best, it has grap- 
pled and has grown great in the conflict. Its most notable eras 
have been eras of turbulence and adventure, when it has met 
challenge with challenge, and difficulty with resource. 

The fiercest, most barbaric, most bewildering forces have 
been hurled at the church. It is constantly quivering under the 
impact. No sooner has it conquered one force than it has been 
beset by another. No sooner has it formulated a creed than 
science has shaken it. When it attains imperial splendor, its 
glory wanes and it must seek new sources of influence. There 
has been scarcely a year in history when the church has been 
comfortable. It is providentially so, for to be comfortable is to 
be comatose. The history of the church is a history of eclec- 
ticism, of shifting emphasis and of adaptability. 

Contradictory as it may seem to some of our platitudinous 
theories, religion is most dominant and gripping when it is most 
contemporaneous and most intensely local. The preacher may 
and ought to thunder his eternal verities, and the cathedral 
spire may point to the serene empyrean above all jarring dis- 
cords of earth. But the mind of the common man hungers to 
have those eternal verities interpreted in terms of his own clime 
and time, adaptable to his own personal experience. Religion 
is a spiritual interpretation of the whole of life. That part of 
life which is the most confusing and bewildering is the im- 
mediate present; that part of life which influences man most 
is that in which he is most intensely engaged—the present. 
Therefore the Christian Church must be of the moment. It 
must realize that the ephemeral is eternity on the wing, that 
the local is simply a comprehensible part of the universal, and 
that the material is but a visible edge of the spiritual. 

It is unthinkable that this regal function of spiritual inter- 
preter should ever become unnecessary to society. As long as 
man shall not live by bread alone, one of his deepest wants shall 
be an authoritative voice, speaking out of experience, of the way, 
of the truth and the life. People shall flow unto it as the tides 
of the ocean unto the moon.—I’rom Chapter One of “‘The Social 
Implications of Universalism.” 

A new valuation is being placed upon life. 
tragic, but full of hope. We accept the world for the joyous 
place it was meant to be. We like it, despite the fact that be- 
lated theologians look upon it with inherited suspicion. It is 
no longer “‘the world, the flesh and the devil,” but ‘‘the world, 
the flesh and God.” The dominant motive, therefore, is no 
longer to escape from earthly existence, but to make earthly 
existence as abundant and happy as it can be made. Modern 
religion, being an expression of modern humanity and modern 
environment, must partake of the same motive. It must glorify, 
spiritualize, sanctify, the world. It must speed those readjust- 
ments which will make life here and now justify our hopes. It 
must no longer invite men to go to the kingdom, but, in the words 
of Jesus, we must invite the kingdom to come to us. It must 
sensitize men’s visions so that they may see God face to face in 
His earth, for surely God loves men as much here and now as 
after they have died. Surely we are as immortal now as we ever 
shall be. Surely God is as much here as anywhere.—/I’rom 
Chapter Six of “The Social Implications of Universalism.” 


It is no longer 
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The Cedar Waxwing 


Alice M. Swanton 


PPAEQIN July 13, 1931, we discovered near neighbors, 

C ) ) hitherto unsuspected. A pair of cedar 

mK BR} waxwings had built their nest in the very 

Sex5i} top of one of the three lilac trees on the north 
side of the house, and had already hatched their 
brood before we found them. 

I was dusting that morning, when I saw the 
mother bird stealthily enter the tree from below, and 
carefully work her way to the top. Dusting and 
dishwashing, while despised tasks, have this com- 
pensation: they do not require concentrated atten- 
tion, and so leave the mind free to enjoy the beauties 
outside, while the hands are busy inside. 

For several years past the waxwings have been 
working into this vicinity, or, at least, they have 
nested nearer our homes, and we have taken more 
note of them. 

In 1929, we had our first real intimate knowledge 
of these birds. We watched them feeding the young 
birds after they had left the nest, and could take 
short flights from tree to tree in the orchard, but 
were still too young to care for themselves. 

The next summer we watched for them, and 
succeeded in locating the nest in a tall maple tree, 
just beyond the orchard, beside a much traveled 
highway. Late in the fall we were able to secure this 
nest for examination. It was woven of coarse twigs 
and fibers and lined with fine grasses and fern-wool. 
In addition to being woven it appeared to be glued 
together somewhat, too, and was very thick and 
strong through the walls. It was saddled securely on 
to two small limbs and was fastened to others at the 
sides. The two nests are quite different as to material 
used, showing the birds’ appreciation of new material 
and their adaptability to changing conditions. 

Our first glimpse of the birds this year, in the 
nesting season, was at the wire fence, where they were 
collecting the long fibers of wool rubbed off by the 
sheep. The 1931 nest was more than half wool, which 
was firmly made into the walls with the coarser sticks 
and twigs and formed the entire nest lining. Surely 
baby birds never had a softer cradle than this one, 
held in safety by the friendly tree and rocked by 
every passing breeze. 

During 1929 and 1930 we had some controversy 
as to the identity of our new bird friends. We even 
entertained some doubt as to the waxwings ever 
nesting in Central Maine; but a reference to Ora 
Willis Knight’s “Birds of Maine” settled this in the 
affirmative, while our very intimate study of our 
neighbors in 1931 established the fact that they were, 
indeed, cedar waxwings and no other. 

A description of the birds might well be given here. 
If we wish to compare birds we always start with the 
familiar robin. The waxwings are about two inches 
shorter and much slimmer bodied. The male is a 
beautiful bird, with coat of rich gray and brown, 
beautifully blended. His vest is made lighter by 
mixing in plum color and yellow. The lighter colors 
are also detected in the crest, especially when erected, 
and on the throat, wings and tail. A yellow scalloped 


band edges the tail feathers, and a black line outlines. 
the forehead and the back of the crest. In both birds 
the chin is black. These colors are all dulled in the 
female; the male only has the red wax drops on the 
quill shafts of the secondaries, which explains part of 
the name. They are sometimes called cedar birds, 
because of their fondness for cedar berries. Hence 
the name cedar waxwing. 

Our nest observed in 1930 was not more than two. 
yards from a chamber window, and the room afforded 
a most excellent post of observation during the 
thirteen days of home life in the tree-top. 

To take full advantage of this most unusual op- 
portunity, one or more of the family planned to stand 
by in the early morning hours when everything was 
quiet and the parent birds were, perhaps, a bit less 
watchful; though they never became suspicious of 
people, and permitted all day more liberties, from the 
window and the ground, than we could expect. My 
heart went to them completely for choosing to make 
their home so near ours, and for their calm acceptance 
of such unforeseen difficulties as extra noise and traf- 
fic, an invasion of their home environs by workmen, 
and our insatiable curiosity. 

During the incubation period we had the build- 
ings painted, and the stagings went up less than a 
yard from the sitting mother, and material and work- 
men must often have brushed the very tree during 
the work. Yet so quietly did she remain at her post 
of duty as to be undiscovered by the men. 

Earlier in the spring the lawn around the lilac 
trees had been fenced into an adjoining field, as a pas- 
ture for twenty-five sheep and their lambs, so the 
place was never quiet. Especially the sheep seemed 
to enjoy the shade of the trees, and the birds apparent- 
ly liked this unexpected companionship. 

A cement floor and refrigerator room were in- 
stalled in a building just across the road from the 
bird home, while the mother brooded her eges, with 
all the necessary noise of trucks, cement-mixer, and 
workmen with teams. To the east within sight and 
sound of the serene-eyed mother was established, dur- 
ing these anxious days, an automobile rest. Here 
was the added noise from building automobile roads, 
over-night camps, caretaker’s home, roadside stand 
and shore-front attractions, and the automobile 
traffic incident to an attendance which ran as high ~ 
on gala days as 1,500 people. 

To the west, out of sight, but not out of sound, 
of the nest, was reopened a camp-school, with fifty 
students, and the necessary faculty and administra- 
tive personnel, which also added much to the auto- 
mobile traffic by the bird home, and the motor traffic 
on the near-by lake. These sights and sounds the 
birds accepted as ordinary and natural, and gave 
them no attention whatever. 

The nest was built on the side of the tree toward 
the house, and so was screened from the road. The 
leaf screen was also thick between the nest and the 
window, and while we could see much movement 
and a decided up-and-down motion of the parent’s 
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body from bill to tail, as the food was regurgitated, 
we could not actually see any of the nestlings or 
count their number. 

The female was, from first to last, more careful 
in approaching the nest than the male. Almost in- 
variably she entered the tree from below, ascending 
stealthily to the nest by an invisible winding stairway, 
and leaving by the same fixed route. The male, be- 
fore he discovered the window had watching eyes, was 
perfectly careless of the house, being careful only to 
avoid exposure on the road side. He would enter the 
tree from the top, and leave by plunging from the 
nest, directly toward the window, in sudden flight. 
After he knew he was watched he was a bit more care- 
ful, but he never acted suspicious or afraid; and we 
had wonderful views of him, both in flight and at 
rest on a favorite perch, a dead branch, just above the 
nest. 

For nearly a week we were content to observe the 
parent birds come and go; but we got only very un- 
satisfactory glimpses of the nestlings, as the winds 
blew the leafy screen a bit aside. 

The two children helped me from the first, and 
now they wanted to break out some of the thick- 
leaved last year’s shoots, so as to gain a better view of 
the nest. 

At first I refused, pointing out that the birds had 
as much right to privacy in their home as we in ours, 
and quoting rather virtuously, “Each man’s home is 
his castle.” But on July 21, in desperation, I stifled 
all sense of honor, and proposed myself to hold an ex- 
tension ladder belonging to the painters, while George 
climbed to the nest and securely bent over the before- 
mentioned twigs, thereby giving us an unobstructed 
view of the nest and its occupants from the chamber 
window. Fortunately we were able to do this in the 
absence of both birds, and to our astonishment and re- 
lief they appeared to take no notice of any change. 

After this, watching became a real educational 
pleasure, and we took our friends, several of them 
children, to quietly view the birds and their brood. 

There were five nestlings, all of them strong and 
lusty, and always ready for food, but always quiet 
and well mannered. The babies were half-naked, with 
down instead of feathers and quite sprawly and help- 
less. Now we could see the eager reach of the five 
open red mouths, if anything disturbed them, each 
neck trying to outreach its neighbor toward food. 

The food itself—mostly red berries—was brought 
up from below the throat, by the motion before noted, 
the passage of each berry along the throat being plain- 
ly seen. Anywhere from three to twenty or even more 
berries were brought at one time and fed impartially 
from mouth to mouth, until the supply was exhausted. 
In this immediate vicinity berries were abundant on 
honeysuckle and shadbush, and also “ivory” and 
snake plums in near-by fields and pastures. Several 
times the birds brought some bug or insect, and these 
were broken up before feeding, but by far the larger 
part of the diet was vegetable. . 

The female spent more time at the nest at each 
feeding than the male, though both birds aided in 
keeping the home scrupulously clean. Excrement 
was seldom, if ever, allowed to touch the nest, but was 
carried away at feeding time in the same pocket that 
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brought the berries, always to some near-by wires 
where it was ejected a sanitary distance from home. 

The beautiful red wax points easily distinguish 
the male, while the female, though in duller dregs. is 
just as exquisite and pleasing. Some birds notably 
the robin and phoebe, look sadly unkempt foward the 
end of the nesting season. In this respect the wax- 
wings are never caught napping, but are always well 
groomed. 

There was no daylight saving jn thei i 
schedule. The birds were astir as eee Nora 
verbial early worm, and kept busy, almost without a 
sound, until dusk. Twilight was established as 
parents’ hour, with all babies safely tucked into bed 
From the orchard they call to each other in soft whist- 
ling notes, always keeping an eye on the home-tree 
Throughout the summer they are refined and courteous 
to each other, and patient to a marked degree with 
their nestlings. 

The babies are unusually quiet in the nest. too 
Not until they were a week old did we hear a sound, 
even at feeding time, and then only low contented 
voices. But as we watched, such a frantic waving of 
red, wide-open mouths! 

The general color of the baby birds is gray, wi 
darker gray on the head and wings, and cone ae 
is outlined by a white line, instead of black, as on the 
adult birds. Their short stubby tails have a yellow 
scallop, looking for all the world like a baby’s petticoat. 

On July 18, the parents began to light on near-by 
wires or branches and call before feeding, the young 
birds answering. On the morning of this day the 
small birds oiled their feathers as we often gee the 
hens do; and about four o’clock in the afternoon came 
one of the heaviest rains of an especially rainy summer 
We had worried about rain, because the bent-over 
twigs gave less protection from rain or the hot sun. 
The mother proved herself equal to even this enforced 
emergency: throughout the heavy downpour she 
perched on the rim of the nest and spread her wings 
protectingly, letting the rain run harmlessly down her 
back and outspread wings. Through two other days 
of extreme heat, when the afternoon sun poured on to 
the half-feathered little bodies, she performed a similar 
protective service. On another day through a gentle 
rain the five babies sat in the nest, unprotected, with 
beaks upturned to the sky, presenting a straight line 
from tip of bill to tail, down which the rain ran, over 
the edge of the nest. t 

Now the birds were so nearly grown and so com- 
pletely feathered that the five filled the nest to over- 
flowing. They were in constant action, too, climbing 
to the edge of the nest, where they perched precari- 
ously, and exercising their wings by constantly lifting 
them up and down. 

On July 22 and 23, we tried taking pictures of the 
birds, with rather indifferent success, using our small 
box camera. From the chamber the views were 
charming, at any hour of the day; but the young birds 
were about the size of the leaves on every hand and 
everything the same general color. Every object 
that the lens of the eye picked out with true distinct- 
ness had a tendency to flatten against the tree 
through the lens of the camera. The birds were as 
patient as Job. Once more we climbed the ladder, and, 
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using the portrait attachment, took several pictures 
that should have been good. 

Encouraged by the birds’ indifference, we next 
tied the camera to a long narrow board, which was 
extended from the chamber window to within a short 
distance of the nest, and more pictures were taken. 
The parent birds did their part toward our success, by 
feeding and carrying on all their usual activities, un- 
disturbed by this addition to the nest environs, or 
even by the repeated click of the camera. We made 
twelve pictures, all of which were disappointing. 
From the twelve the photographer chose two, and 
made very fair enlargements from them. But aided 
even by a reading-glass, they are far inferior to what 
we saw from the window every hour of the day. 

The experience taught us that bird pictures must 
be taken against the sky as a background to get the 
outline of the bird. It also gave us an added respect 
for the wonderful mechanism of the eye, and a better 
understanding of the limitations of photography. 

By July 25, the birds were making short flights, 
both straight up from the nest, and to each side over 
it. The nest would hardly hold the five of them now, 
and much of the time they stood straight up, like 
pictures of penguins. Short flights were made every 
day now to a dead branch above the nest and back 
into it. They also poised themselves on the air, above 
, e nest, with wings vibrating swiftly to hold their 
We were really watching them learn to fly. 
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All this time the parents were feeding them regu- 
larly, with an infinite patience characteristic of 
this bird. 

The last week we made the surprising discovery 
that there were four adult birds feeding the nestlings. 
Two males came to the nest at the same time with 
food, and that night at twilight we saw the four, two 
males and two females, together in the butternut tree. 
We could only surmise that one pair had, perhaps, 
had their nest broken up. Like the barn swallows, 
the waxwings are very social birds, keeping together 
in small flocks at any other than nesting time. 

On July 26 the birds left the nest for near-by 
branches in the lilac tree, and before night ventured to 
the apple trees across the driveway. Here they were 
fed, and took longer and longer flights until they 
broadened their horizon beyond our knowledge. 

Those thirteen days of July were both pleasant 
and profitable to us, and we had every opportunity to 
learn lessons in patience, gentleness, courage, faith, 
politeness, perseverance and devotion to duty. 

It was also a splendid object lesson on the beauty 
and dignity of systematic hard work; and gave us alla 
complete understanding of these words of Bradford 
Torrey: 

“To have lived in the sun, to have loved natural 
beauty, to have felt the majesty of trees, to have en- 
joyed the beauty of flowers and the music of birds, so 
much at least is not vanity nor vexation of spirit.” 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


VI. 


Are You Lost? * 


E. J. Unruh 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
{fr m new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Editor. 


] CERTAIN man once came to me and said: 
“TI feel that I am lost. J have lost the 
sense of security which I formerly enjoyed. 

Something seems to have gone out of my life 
Sur bolstered me up in times of uncertainty and 
mental discomfort. Can you do anything for me? 
I feel so uncomfortable at times that I am driven to 
the thought that nothing is any longer worth while 
in life.” 

What should a Christian minister say to such a 
man? To say something was necessary, we all can 
see, for no person can enjoy life in such a frame of 
mind. It is certain that were there something one 
could do it would almost be an unforgivable sin 
not to do it. 

{ (To undertake the solution of such a problem 
is{nofeasy task. There is so much involved. We 
might say that, in the first place, it is quite apparent 
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that this man’s moral self-composure was broken down, 
and that instead of riding along on the crest of the 
waves of enthusiasm he had sunk down to the bottom. 
There is also the possibility that he had become dis- 
illusioned of some conviction or of the reliance upon 
some foreign power to steady him in the turmoil of 
life’s problems. 

I have seen a number of people who were shar- 
ing the woes of this pérson, particularly in their re- 
ligious life. I have also seen how the master masons 
have built the foundation for just such an experience 
as this man had. It was done in this way. I was 
attending the revival meetings of a famous evangelist. 
From the very outset of his campaign he tried to con- 
vince us that we were a ‘‘bunch of low down scoun- 
drels” feasting upon the grace of God and that we 
were hell-bound as surely as the sun rises and sets 
each day. After he thought he had succeeded in 
convincing us of that, he proceeded to convert us from 
that conviction and to convince us that Jesus had 
washed all our sins and filth away with his blood, and 
that we could once more face our Creator with a clean 
record. The conviction grew upon me that God must 
certainly be more gracious with such evangelists than 
with the sinners whom they seek to convert. 

There are a great many people who have the 
feeling, having been misinformed, that the object of 
Christianity is to pacify all our unsettled states of 
mind, and to make them recline in a spiritual Cogswell 
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easy-chair and be thoroughly comfortable. That is 
one of the most devastating notions any one can as- 
sume of the motive of Christianity. If, however, it 
is true that such is the object of Christianity, then I 
say we must look for another religion for this twen- 
tieth century. What we need to-day is a religion 
that will arouse us from our moral slumbers and our 
self-satisfied states of mind. What intelligent person 
of at least a reasonable degree of moral integrity 
could close his eyes to the evils of to-day which rock 
our civilization to its foundation, and rest comfort- 
ably in the illusion that everything is well? Every- 
thing is not well with us until all suffering and oppres- 
sion have been erased from the experiences of all hu- 
manity. Liberal Christianity, and real Christianity 
it is, has greater explosive potentialities than TNT, 
for when it is set off it shatters the foundation stones 
of the selfish economic, civic, and social ambitions of 
any nation. 

Could the master-teacher and exponent of 
abundant living ever have countenanced the assump- 
tion that the meaning of life is merely comfort and 
ease? Listen to some of his commands: Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you. Give 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s. Love your énemies. 
When one strikes you on the left cheek turn the right 
also. Love the Lord with your whole heart, soul 
and mind, and your neighbor as yourself. Does 
that sound like an invitation to a life at a spiritual 
comfort resort, when the human race is imperiled by 
the threats of war, social and economic revolution, 
civic unrighteousness and moral decadence? Cer- 
tainly not. Whena man rests in perfect ease and com- 
fort in a world burdened with the shackles of poverty, 
ignorance, suffering, oppression and threats of the 
decay of our civilization, he has been inoculated with 
a gospel that is a brazen fraud. He ought to feel that 
he is lost. 

The reason for the success of Christianity and its 
continued life through days so dark that the sun of 
truth and righteousness could hardly penetrate that 
darkness to cast even the faintest shadows of indigna- 
tion upon man’s selfish motives, is its constant chal- 
lenge to the race to a life of activity. The man whose 
indignation is aroused on the mere sight of injustice 
has more genuine religion in his heart than the self- 
satisfied occupant of the front pew in any church. 
Slavery, immorality, the curse of child labor, war, the 
imprisonment of human personality in the dungeons 
of economic greed—these do not meet their fate at 
the hands of people who say to their souls, All is well 
with thee. 

Liberal Christians resent the attitude of people 
who believe that their first primary obligation in life 
is to save their own souls from hell. Men and women 
who have contributed most to the progress of humanity 
have risked their souls in the zeal to save those of 
others. If, in their unconcern for the safety of their 
own souls, these men and women have incurred the 
disfavor of God, then we must say that such a God 
certainly can not merit our serious consideration. 
But a thorough study of the situation will reveal that 
it is the theology of “save your own soul first” which 
can not bear the close scrutiny of an alert mind. 


As we read the pages of our secular as well as our 
sacred histories, we are charmed by the stories of the 
men and women who have thrown themselves into 
the harness of duty. Many of them have not so 
much as given the slightest consideration to their 
own comfort. They have, at the expense of the 
comfort and pleasure of their own families, labored in- 
defatigably in ministering to others. They have built 
the monuments and statuary of the moral realm. 
Yet they never complained of being lost. They were 
saving their souls by losing them. 

A philosophy or religion of ease and comfort will 
not do for the world in which we live to-day, nor for 
the world of future generations. It is our sacred duty 
to keep alive to the ills of humanity, and comfort of 
soul should be generated by the knowledge of our 
common ills and the awareness of an ever-challenging 
life. Let us to-day become the benefactors of man by 
investing our lives in continued unselfish service. If 
we thus lose our life, our sense of security, we shall 
certainly find it. 


* * *% 


A GREAT TRIBUTE TO HAVERHILL 


7 E do not print letters of resignation often, 
y @ but we believe that our people will ap- 
preciate seeing the following tribute to the 
a9) First Universalist Church of Haverhill by 
the minister, the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. It is a 
tribute that is fully justified. That Mr. Fletcher is 
able to make it deepens our faith in all our churches. 
It states an ideal up to which all liberals ought to strive 
to measure. 

Mr. Fletcher was born and brought up in the 
Unitarian Church, and went into the Universalist 
ministry through connections made at St. Lawrence 
University. He now holds fellowship with both 
Unitarian and Universalist Churches, and therefore 
does not have to leave us. He merely takes another 
post. 

Our good wishes go with him and Mrs. Fletcher 
to this important new field. 


The Editor. 


Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 24, 1932. 
To the Congregation of the First Universalist Church, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts: 
My dear friends: 

I submit herewith my resignation as minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Haverhill, Mass., to become effective 
March 1, 1932. I ask your trustees to act upon this at once be- 
cause I wish to accept an invitation to become the minister of 
Unity Church, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Brief as the above announcement is, it has not been made 
without considerable thought and an indescribable reluctance. 
For eight years, approximately, I have been your minister and 
have lived here among you. ‘They have been happy and event- 
ful years for me. The acknowledgments that I have in mind to 
make to you are so many that, if I were to mention them all, this 
communication would be much too long. 

I must, however, express my gratitude for the freedom you 
have given me and the true liberal spirit with which you have 
reacted toward my preaching. I came to you, as you know, di- 
rectly from the university and theological school. ‘Freedom of 
the pulpit’’ I assumed then, and I do now, to be axiomatic in 
any church calling itself liberal. You have demonstrated that 
so far as this church is concerned that is an axiom. Despite the 
fact that many of you would describe my preaching as “‘ultra-lib- 
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eral,’ and some of you as “radical,’”’ you have listened to me with 
respect and patience, and you have never once challenged my 
liberty to speak what seemed to me to be the truth. Never have 
I had to say to myself, ‘““This will not go,” “That will not do,” 
but always I have preached what was on my mind, without 
equivocation, giving voice to what to me was the truth. By 
this truly liberal attitude you have helped me, more than you 
will ever quite realize, to perform the great function of an ethical 
and spiritual teacher in a modern community. JI recall that in 
the late Kahlil Gibran’s little book, ‘““The Prophet,” the people 
said of their leader when he came to leave them, “‘Your youth 
has given us dreams to dream.”’ JI dare to hope that, because of 
our experience together over this period of years, you may be 
able in some small measure to say this of me, also. 

You have likewise generously allowed me considerable free- 
dom in my approach to the community and its institutions. 
I have thus been afforded no small joy in teaching at Bradford 
Academy. This has allowed me to keep orientated to the re- 
ligious needs of youth and to fulfill an urgent desire to teach. 
My connection with the Haverhill Open Forum I have cherished 
as an opportunity to assist in the conduct of an institution which 
performs a great function in a democracy, and as an approach to 
the many elements of our rather cosmopolitan city. My con- 
nections with the Family Welfare Society, and of later years 
with the Unemployment Committee and Emergency Relief, 
have brought me close to the problem of private and public re- 
lief and to people of various economic levels. It has been a joy 
to me to know that you have considered these connections a 
distinct part of my ministry. 

And what shall I say of those more intimate connections 
as your pastor, and of those more personal connections which 
Mrs. Fletcher and I have made as your friends! I know Mrs. 
Fletcher is one with me when I say these are the happiest years 
we have ever known. This church has built itself permanently 
into the structure of our lives. With the exception of certain 
student parishes this was my first church. Here I was ordained 
to the ministry. Here Mrs. Fletcher and I were married. Here 
we brought our child to be dedicated. Here likewise I have 
joined in marriage a goodly number of young people of the parish, 
and here I have dedicated their children. Here, also, I have 
read the simple service over the bodies of our hallowed dead. 
Immeasurably deep have the roots of our relationship gone in 
these eight short years! They are not to be pulled up without 
many searchings of mind and heart, and then with a gentle care. 
I want you to know we have been very reluctant to leave you, 
and that more than once in the past five years this reluctance 
has caused us to turn away attractive opportunities. Now 
only because we believe this opportunity is altogether too promis- 
ing to turn aside, have we decided to leave this church and this 
city. This decision has not only been difficult for us, native 
New Englanders as we both are, but so deeply have we come to 
love you, and so accustomed have we become to the very roll 
of the hills along this blessed valley, that it has been,as well an 
act of courage. 

“How shall I go in peace and without sorrow? 
Nay, not without a wound in the spirit shall J leave this city.” 
Faithfully yours, 
Norman D., Fletcher. 


* * * 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FRATERS 


The thirtieth meeting of the Fraters of the Wayside Inn was 
celebrated on Monday, Jan. 25, in connection with the annual 
retreat. 

Mr. Boyer, manager of the inn, with Mrs. Boyer and some 
of the hostesses, attended the First Universalist Church in Wor- 
cester on Sunday morning, where Dr. Tomlinson preached, and 
brought Dr. Tomlinson and the Rev. Albert Hammatt back for 
Sunday dinner. As has happened many times in the past, Dr. 
Tomlinson was the one to open the annual retreat. Others 
who arrived on Sunday were Dr. James F. Albion, Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, Dr. Francis A. Gray, President Richard Eddy 
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Sykes, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Dr. Roger F. Etz, the Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, Dr. W. W. Rose, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and Dr. 
Theodore Fischer, prior for this season of the retreat. 

Others who arrived on Monday when the program began 
were: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. George E. Leighton, Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, the Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, Dr. George E. 
Huntley, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, the Rev. William Couden, 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, and Dr. Henry M. Cary, a specially invited 
guest. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall was the only absentee. 

For the first time in thirty years there was no snow on the 
ground. The original retreat in February, 1903, began in a 
blinding snow storm, with ten men present. ‘Those men were 
J. F. Albion, C. M. Andrews, E. B. Barber, W. R. Libby, Vincent 
E. Tomlinson, Merrill Ward, L. O. Williams, Harry Holden, A. J. 
Cardall, Frederic W. Perkins. 

Nine of these men went out by rail from Boston on Monday 
afternoon, Feb. 16, 1903, and Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, then at 
Haverhill, who had been detained by a funeral, arrived the next 
morning. Of the original members of the retreat, only Dr. 
Tomlinson, Dr. Perkins and Dr. Albion are now in the fellowship, 
and the first two have never missed a meeting in twenty-nine 
years. 

At the anniversary celebration Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson 
told the story of the beginnings of the retreat. It was graphic, 
humorous and at times very dramatic. He pointed out that 
the customs established at the original meeting have never been 
changed. All papers are presented by members of the retreat. 
The hours for meetings are the same as they were at the begin- 
ning, and the general spirit has not been altered by the passing 
of the years. 

The original party was met by the late Mr. Lemon, for 
many years proprietor of the inn, who was a member of Dr. Al- 
bion’s parish in Malden. They arrived at the Wayside Inn 
station in a blinding snow storm, piled their baggage on a pung, 
and then most of them walked down through the storm. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, who is the third scribe the retreat has had, 
gave other facts about the history in a most entertaining way. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes of St. Lawrence University very elo- 
quently characterized the spirit of the retreat as the spirit of true 
friendship. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins read a humorous poem 
written for the occasion by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, which was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Campbell, of the faculty of the Trade School which 
Henry Ford has established upon the estate, gave a very in- 
teresting description of Mr. Ford’s ideas and purposes as asso- 
ciated with the Wayside Inn and the educational ideals of the 
Trade School, and then in behalf of Mr. and Mrs. Boyer and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ford extended a welcome to the fraters. Later a 
telegram from Mr. Ford and another from Mr. Campsall, his 
secretary, were read. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary, Stella Marek Cushing 
played so delightfully that she was urged to come back for this 
occasion. She made a special trip from New York, and in con- 
nection with her recital gave a charming account of Ole Bull, who 
had played in the parlor so many times. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz brought the program to a close with mo- 
tion pictures of the Wayside Inn and of the fraters of other years. . 

The plan followed by the fraters calls for a paper or talk 
each day at 10 a. m. and 4 p. m.,, the latter period being called 
the Twilight Hour, and carrying a tradition of intimate self- 
revelation. In turn each frater speaks of the address of the 
hour, unless he prefers to keep silent. 

On Monday at the Twilight Hour Dr. Rose spoke on ‘“‘Preach- 
ing That Interprets Human Lives.’”’ On Tuesday at 10 Dr. 
Leining discussed ‘Liberal Religion and the World Crisis.’ At 
the Twilight Hour on Tuesday Dr. Cary spoke on “One Road 
to God,” and the program came to an end Wednesday with Dr. 
Perkins’ address on “Has Jesus a Place in His Own Religion?” 
after which, in accordance with long established usage, he con- 
ducted the communion. 

It is likely that the Christan Leader will receive permission 
to publish some of these addresses. They were of unusual merit. 
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Some of course were confidential. It is doubtful if the religious 
side of the retreat ever made a deeper impression on the men. 

The Ford holdings around the Wayside Inn now are over 
8,200 acres. Through the woods trails have been cut. On some 
of the farms are old buildings which have been restored. One of 
the old houses on ‘‘Parmenter sisters’ farm’’ was visited by the 
men Tuesday afternoon. It dates from 1660, and is therefore 
twenty-six years older than the inn itself. The central chimney 
carries flues for each of the three fireplaces by which the three 
rooms are heated. It is a red painted house of the Cape Cod 
type, standing by itself in a clearing of the woods, and surprises 
visitors by the amount of room inside. In the trade school there 
are now fifty boys getting a practical education. The old mill 
was running. Besides the famous ‘‘Mary’s Lamb schoolhouse” 
there is now the southwest school in operation. The country 
store on the Pcst Road was doing a thriving business. Motorists 
absorb a good part of the large apple crop of the estate. Beauti- 
ful apples, Baldwin and Spy mainly, were a part of the hospitality 
freely offered to the men. In food, beds, physical conveniences, 
and atmosphere, the inn is at a high water mark of its history. 

* * * 


SHIZUOKA CHRISTMAS 
Clifford R. Stetson 


Our Shizuoka Christmas began on Sunday, the 20th, with 
the usual Christmas Sunday worship service. Mr. Teresawa 
had generously asked me to have the sermon that day, so I asked 
two of my Bible class young men to share in the service by read- 
ing the two Christmas stories from Matthew and Luke. The 
first chapter of John we read as our responsive service. The 
members of the World Friendship and Bible Classes also sang 
“While shepherds watched their flocks” in English during the 
service. 

Because of the famine in North Japan and the unemploy- 
ment everywhere, we kept the decorations extremely simple, us- 
ing only one tall tree that reached quite to the top of the chancel 
arch, and a half-dozen potted poinsettias, with snowdrifts here 
and there, and the motto, “‘Peace on earth, good will to men,”’ 
strung on five cords like notes of music across the chancel above 
the pulpit. 

The best part of the service was when, after the sermon, Mr. 
Terasawa had the baptismal service, and received eight new 
members into our church fellowship. One fine young man came 
in by transfer from another church in Tokyo. One young man 
who has long been a faithful worker in Bible and World Friend- 
ship Classes, and in the church, was baptized and joined the 
church. A young primary school teacher was the third. She 
has attended church for some time quite regularly. The other 
five new members are young girls who have grown up in our 
Sunday school, were members of our Ruth Club and Young 
Women’s Society, and have now graduated into church mem- 
bership. We were all very happy to welcome these new members. 

The baptismal service was followed by communion, the fit- 
ting climax to the whole morning of joyous worship of the eter- 
nally new-born King. 

The kindergarten Christmas on Tuesday morning was in- 
teresting and joyful, with talks by Mr. Terasawa to the children 
and the mothers, who were present in larger numbers than ever 
before. The children played games and sang songs, and gave a 
little dramatization of the manger scene, with the star and 
shepherds and many very lively sheep. When they all crowded 
about the manger Mary was quite anxious and called out, “Don’t 
come so near my mother can not see!’ But it was all quite 
solemn and impressive, notwithstanding. 

At our house, Christmas packages had been arriving for a 
week, so there wasn’t any real beginning—as there is never any 
real ending—to our home Christmas. Ruth was having the 
mumps, so our maid’s three girls could not hang up their stock- 
ings with us; but we were all especially thankful this year, be- 
cause the oldest of her three—just about Ruth’s age—is safely 
recovering from a serious and painful hip trouble, and was home 
from the hospital a few days before Christmas. We sent our 
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gifts over to the grandmother’s, where the children stay, and our 
girls were happy in making a doll’s house from pasteboard boxes 
to send them. 

Our mantel was decorated with the creche that Laurine 
Freeman and Beulah Cone sent us last year, and served as a text 
for telling the old stories to all who came into our home this 
Christmastime. And beneath on Christmas eve we hung the 
stockings, and then sat in the firelight and the light of the star 
above the stable, and sang Christmas hymns and told the old 


' stories over again, all the way from “The night before Christ- 


mas’’—with many promptings from the children—to the master- 
piece of them all, the poem by Luke, which Ruth recited for us. 
We knew the Christ Child was with us there, hovering about us 
in the dim light. And the loved ones all were there, the home 
folks and the friend folks and the hosts of near and far folks whose 
help and love and loyalty was all gathered up into the gratitude 
and mystery and sacredness of our Christmas eve in the fire+ 
light and the starlight. 

Then after the children were ‘‘nestled all snug in their beds” 
we brought out our little parcels and finished the job they had 
begun, and set the boxes that had come from home folks under 
the tree just as they were, wrappings and all. Presents from 
the friends here and our gifts for each other filled the stockings 
and the tree and made a goodly pile around the base of the tree. 
Ruth’s bicycle and the other girls’ umbrellas showed up well, 
and there were parcels big and little for us all. 

Next morning there was for once no need for urging to get 
our family dressed and down stairs on time. It was indeed a 
full day’s task that awaited us, opening stockings and tree pack- 
ages, with a pause now and then for breakfast, for a run in the 
garden, for a breathing spell to fold up wrappings and clear 
away the debris, and then for dinner. After that the children 
took a rest, and we did some errands and necessary cleaning 
up, then another session with the last of the packages before 
supper, which we had in the living room by the fireplace. Then 
off to church for the church and Sunday school Christmas there. 

This church Christmas party was held in one of the school- 
rooms at the church. The manger scene was reproduced there 
with clever lighting, and a Christmas tree with tinsel trimmings. 
The Sunday school children gave a number of songs and recita- 
tions, we sang hymns, Mr. Terasawa told very effectively about 
Christmas in North Japan, where he lived for some time, and 
then the Sunday school Christmas offering was brought and 
dedicated to the suffering people in this same northern country 
where the famine has left so much need. All the churches in 
Shizuoka this year divided their Christmas offering between the 
famine relief and the usual support of needy people here in the 
city. 

After another hymn the children played a few games and 
then Santa Claus appeared. In spite of his drooping beard, 
which proved something of a trouble to him in his speaking, most 
of the children recognized him as Okitsu San, one of the young 
men who joined our church on Sunday. He made a good Santa, 
and they were all properly delighted. 

Then the gifts were presented to each of the Sunday school 
children and to all other children present. The gifts which 
were sent by Mrs. Butler of Philadelphia and Miss Krementz of 
Newark, with their helpers, were truly appreciated, as were the 
cards from Aunt Lucy Hurst, who always remembers us in this 
way. All these gifts were especiall; appropriate, and it was a 
great satisfaction to be able to have these things from home for 
nearly all the classes in the Sunday school. This is a practical 
project in world friendship for any group or church school class 
at home. We are grateful to the friends who sent the packages 
this year. 

Even this did not finish our Christmas, for packages con- 
tinued to come for us, and we had a Christmas visit from Wajima 
San, one of our ‘old boys,” and his bride, and Sunday evening, 
the 27th, we went over to Mr. Terasawa’s for the Christmas party 
for his neighborhood ‘“‘Saturday Club,’ a group of children from 
his street who come for Sunday school work on Saturdays. Also 
on the 29th we attended a dinner party for the foreign community. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THINKS WE ANSWERED HUMANISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“You may be meditating a convincing comeback to your 
humanistic friends,’ writes one in “Reactions.” Well, now, 
this reader, when she discovered no editorial comment on the 
humanistic letters, felt that they were being answered in a big, 
golden, satisfying way. Instantly she thought of Rufus Jones’s 
words: 

“There are moments when one stops arguing and proving 
and finds himself enveloped by a Life that floods him and ‘re- 
stores’ him with health and joy.” 

TAY 183, ID 


* * 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR MR. PINKHAM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letters from humanists which you are printing are very 
interesting. I hope they will keep on writing. I hope especially 
that Mr. Pinkham will answer a question or two I want to ask 
him. 

How does he know that the concepts of God held by liberal 
theists are vague and tenuous? Our expressions of those con- 
cepts are vague and unsatisfactory—to ourselves most of all— 
but what does Mr. Pinkham know about how we really feel? I 
suspect that even a humanist sometimes finds difficulty in put- 
ting into words his deepest emotions. 

“No humanist,” says Mr. Pinkham, ‘denies the reality of 
reality.”’ Now will he please give us a definition of reality that 
will satisfy humanist and theist, agnostic, atheist and funda- 
mentalist, scientist, mystic, and the man in the street? 

Is not Mr. Pinkham slightly Jesuitical in arguing that the 
humanist should retain the word God, giving it a meaning to suit 
himself, because he may in that way ‘‘reach many minds that 
automatically shut against him when he avows atheism?” Such 
a course might be expected of one under the deadening influence 
of that “opiate,” “faith in God as a loving Father who doeth all 
things well,”’ but the honest atheism of Gordon Kent is what I 
should look for from those inspired by that ‘‘tonic,” “faith in 
man.” 


Theist. 


ce 


IS IT FAIR? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is it fair of local church officials, when they find themselves 
face to face with a prospective shortage of funds at the outset of 
a church year, to arbitrarily choose the line of least resistance 
and balance the budget by reducing the minister’s salary to the 
extent of from 50 to 75 per cent of the prospective deficit, dis- 
tributing the balance of the deficit between the janitor and the 
musicians of the church, thus striking at the very ones who are 
holding strategic service positions, depressing their morale and 
seriously affecting the flow of interest, enthusiasm and assurance 
to the membership of the church through these three important 
channels? 

Is it fair of local church officials, when facing the crucial 
times in which all of the people in any given church are involved 
to-day, when the inner hungers of men and women are becoming 
more pronounced, and when the bewilderment, anxiety and stress 
of mind and spirit are turning, and will turn, larger numbers of 
heartsick, fearful people to the church, to force the minister to 
carry the heavy end of the load of sacrifice, as numerous church 
boards are unquestionably doing to-day? 

Is it fair, when the minister’s heart, mind and soul are 
already overburdened by the moral and spiritual unbalance and 
weaknesses of society, and by the stress and strain through which 
many of his church families are going, and to whom he now, 
more than ever, must go with comfort and cheer, that he should 
have to do this burdened by the withdrawal of a substantial por- 


tion of his salary by officials who, in many instances, will make 
no sacrifices themselves, nor bestir themselves to organize the 
material resources of their church, and do it with faith and zeal 
month by month in order to uphold the increasingly burdened 
hands and heart of the minister in this year of sacrifice and ser- 
vice? The minister’s task engages him seven days and nights in 
the week, and makes unending demands on his physical, nervous 
and psychic life, whereas most of the men and many of the women 
of his church carry little social or religious responsibility, actually, 
and are free to indulge themselves in personal pleasures or indo- 
lent ease outside of their working hours, or between their bridge 
parties, or club dinners, giving themselves to their devotions one 
or two hours a week, and making the minister responsible for the 
degree of pleasure and sense of uplift they receive through the 
church service to which they have brought indifferent minds and 
complacent souls. 

Is it fair for church officials and church people to deprive 
themselves of the blessing and enrichment of life available to 
them through the sacrifices required by the times, and to withhold 
the dynamic of increased loyalty and devotion, and the works 
thereof, from the church whose essential spirit and power should 
be increasingly active for human welfare in this day of greatest 
opportunity, because they will not see the import of the situation, 
and will not take up the common burden of adjustment and 
sacrifice, though unhesitatingly putting this burden on the 
minister, the janitor and the musicians, when a shortage of funds 
appears at the beginning of the church year? 

Many ministers are voluntarily reducing their salary after 
effectively organized endeavor has proved the need of such an 
adjustment. Some ministers are doing this in the form of a con- 
tribution, substantially increased this year, while insisting that 
the salary rate be maintained. Others are struggling along with 
salary payments made on the installment plan, with some in- 
stallments missing, or held back for weeks or months. Every 
minister who is not merely a professional preacher is willing to 
share in the common sacrifices necessary to maintain the spiritual 
efficiency and organized activity of his church, but is it fair for 
church officials who will not effectively organize their own spiritual 
and material resources for the refreshing and strengthening of 
the church for its greatly augmented tasks to-day, to make the 
minister, the janitor, and the musicians carry the load of a pros- 
pective deficit that in many cases could be readily met by a little 
additional zealous endeavor and leadership on the part of church 
officials? 


Justice. 
* * 


A SEVERE CRITIC CHEERS US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been reading your article in the last Leader, ‘‘Indian 
Summer Days” and think it one of the finest descriptions of 
that rare mood of Nature’s that I have seen. 

How good a thing it is that from time to time you and your 
wife can get out of the rush and congestion of life that so smothers 
us and enjoy the rest and peace of the hills. It would be well 
for all of us if we did it more. Golf is all right, but it does not 
take the place of quiet hours nearer the heart of Nature. 

DFO 


* * 


PRIVATE PROPERTY IN RUSSIA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As reported in the Leader, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, in a 
talk or Soviet Russia before the Ministers’ Meeting Jan. 4, de- 
clared that a new economic system had been established “from 
which there has been swept clean every vestige of the concept 
of private property. . . . In this Russia there is no wealth and 
there is no poverty.” 

It is possible that Dr. Holmes has overlooked two notable 
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concessions to capitalistic principles during 1931 by the Stalin 
regime. 

In July the principle of wages in proportion to service was 
put in force in place of the communistic doctrine of equality of 
reward. In August another step away from communistic prin- 
ciples was taken. By decree further collectivizing of peasant 
holdings was stopped. During 1929 and 1930 the resentment 
of the peasants against being forced into collectives and their 
cattle, horses or other property expropriated by the government, 
was manifested by such acts as the killing of many millions of 
cattle rather than have them seized by the government for the 
collectives. Such opposition threatened the success of the Five 
Year Plan, and Stalin compromised. Under the modified col- 
lective plan peasants who furnish horses or cattle or implements 
to joint farming operations are paid for the use of such capital 
by receiving a certain percentage of the crops before there is a 
general division among the families in the collective in proportion 
to the number of working members. 

An editorial writer in the New York Times, commenting re- 
cently on these notable changes in the Soviet economic scheme, 
wrote: ““The collective farms have thus failed to wipe out the 
d'stinction between the ‘rich’ peasant and the propertyless worker 
who contributes only his labor to the making of the crop... . 
Our unrestrained individualism undeniably is productive at 
times of sericus disorders, pcssibly of chaos. But it is inter- 
esting to note that when the Stalin regime found itself confronted 
with chaos in its industries, with a threatened failure to function 
on the part of all those great factories erected at such vast out- 
lay, Mr. Stalin turns for a remedy to individual effort, responsi- 
bility and reward.” 

The Soviet economic scheme is meeting its real test. Vast 
industrial plants have risen as by magic with the help of skilled 
foreign engineers. Now comes the task of making efficient 
skilled mechanics chiefly out of raw peasants who have no back- 
ground except plodding ordinary farm work. Foreign engineers 
who are working in Russia are doubtful of the success of the 
ambitious Soviet Five Year Plan even in ten years, on account 
of the inefficiency cf the peasants in running and caring for 
machinery. 

There are still vestiges of private property or wealth in 
Russia, and there are thousands of the human cogs in the Soviet 
machine who are receiving so little of the necessaries that if 
they were located in this country they would be considered 
worthy objects for relief by such kind-hearted men as Dr. Holmes. 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 


* * 


WHERE AN ISSUE OF THE LEADER WORKS OVER- 
TIME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since we are all missionaries and ministers to a certain de- 
gree, I wish to tell you about the travels of my issue of the Leader 
after leaving the home. First of all, it is greeted with joyous 
anticipation, read with scrutiny and discernment, and given out 
to the “‘other fellow’ with a blessing. It finds its way into places 
where magazines are luxuries, and where the liberal faith itself 
is constantly under the curse of “hell fire and damnation.” It 
is truly a missionary of great worth, for it brings happiness to 
souls who need just such a ministry. 

For my part, there are in the Leader, as in other journals, 
opportunities to denounce the editor as a wine bibber, a spineless 
liberal, and a poor executive with a poorer sense of Christianity 
and journalism. For my part, there are in the Leader, as in other 
journals, opportunities to encourage the editor, to commend his 
constructive policies, and to voice appreciation of his presentation 
of Christianity, the laws of fellowship, and his recognition of 
individual liberty in matters pertaining to religion. I snall take 
the constructive side, and tell the editor that I think in all mat- 
ters he is “fighting a good fight.” 

The worth of Christian journalism should not be destroyed 
by destructive criticism, nor impaired by meaningless flatteries 


or compliments. The worth of Christian journalism should be 
proved by the happiness and companionship it brings to lonely 
folk. Therefore all of us should resolve to keep the Leader from 
stagnating in the attic or cellar by placing each issue in ap- 
preciative hands. The wonderful fact which should illumine 
our consciousness is this, that we are understanding and obeying 
Jesus’ command, “Go ye therefore into all nations and preach 
the gospel.” Most of us are not fortunate enough to traverse the 
continents in person, but we can be missionaries in a true sense 
by placing worth-while magazines in receptive homes. 

One of my cherished ambitions is to visit the rare old New 
England meeting-houses and churches. In this day when 
mystery and ritual have become a curse to Protestantism, we 
should visit these shrines of faith, such as the Potter meeting- 
house, or the historic Gloucester church, and there learn what 
true American architecture is. I can not understand why the 
Church of the Redemption in Boston was built in the Gothic 
style, when such a wealth of architectural and historic signif- 
icance could have been infused into a modern, yet ‘‘colonial’’ 
church. Should not the Potter meeting-house standing on the 
New Jersey coast have much more significance to Universalists 
than any Gothic type? Should not the legend of the Potter 
meeting-house be incorporated as an epoch in the religious his- 
tory of America? _ 

We need more “Tom Potters” and fewer “bishops.” We 
need more rugged simplicity in our faith, and in our lives, and 
less of trying to make complex that which is simple. We need 
to be more like Tom Potter, more as children relying God as on 
Father, and less of trying to dissect, trisect, and bisect God. 
The less we try, strenuously, wearily, vainly, the more we learn 
that God is found through the realization of “‘presence.’”’ How 
much happier every one would be if they could just cast out the 
unnecessary parts of their intellectual and spiritual make 
up. 

The greatest statement, “the final harmony of all souls with 
God,’’ is the nucleus of a series of sermons, a series of lectures, a 
series of demonstrations that would last unto time immemorial. 
Think of it, the harmony of souls with God through music, 
through prayer, through preaching, through teaching, studying, 
working (which may be subdivided into the various occupations 
and professions of man), and all this is accomplished through the 
demonstration of “‘the presence.’ In closing, I wish to say that 
this was written to tell you that my issue of the Leader works 
overtime. 

Robert C. Harder. 

Portland, Ore. 


* * 


BEAUTY OR SLIME 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Aug. 1, 1931, appeared an editorial entitled 
“Beauty or Slime,” which is based on Mr. Wells’s book, ‘‘The 
World of William Clissold.” Now if William Clissold had been 
a real boy he would have learned that by bending down close to 
the surface of the water his own image reflected there would 
have shut out, not only the slime at the bottom of the stream, 
but also all the beauty of the surrounding scene, and only as he 
drew back from the water could he see the beauty round him 
reflected there and have his own image assume its proper pro- 
portion. ; 

So as we drift or struggle in the stream of life if our vision is 
held too near the surface we see only our own image mirrored 
there, and we are apt to forget that there are others voyaging 
with us on the stream, and only as we are able to lift up our eyes 
from the surface, and as the image of self recedes into the back- 
ground, do we realize the beauty along the way, and attain a 
breadth of vision which enables us to avoid the slime and ritfalls 
of life and also to see the opportunities which life offers to help 
others to see and enjoy with us the beauty and pleasure of living, 
also the chances to place a lifting hand beneath another’s burden. 


USGe 
Marshall, Texas. 
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What Makes Marriage Go? 


Essays on Marriage. By Frederick M. 
Harris. (Association Press.) 


One of the discoveries of the immediate 
post-war period was sex. Taboo for 
centuries, it suddenly appeared on the 
horizon as one of the great social problems 
of the day. Fortunately that era is about 
at anend. It is significant that one of the 
best papers read at the last annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social 
Werk dealt with this topic with the reveal- 
ing title, ““The Advantages and Dangers of 
Sex Instruction.’’ With the restoration of 
sanity, we are again delving into funda- 
mentals in this whole issue, and quite 
naturally our attention is now being cen- 
tered on the moot problem of marriage. 

Nineteen centuries ago, when Jesus was 
propounded a poser on divorce, he met his 
questioners by turning their attention 
back to the inherent problem of the mar- 
riage relationship as being far more im- 
portant and significant. That is exactly 
what Frederick Harris has done in his 
little volume of essays. His interest cen- 
ters quite properly upon the consideration 
of causes and not effects. 

This book is a selection from the unpub- 
lished manuscripts left by the late chair- 
man of publications of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He had planned a 
comprehensive treatise on marriage, and 
these weighty essays were edited and pub- 
lished posthumously. . The gist of some 
of them had already been printed in 
pericdicals, and all of them had been 
carefully written, rewritten and discussed 
by Mr. Harris with a group of intimate 
associates and his own life companion, 
Mrs. Harris. 

“Because marriage is an institution 
created by society, there has been and is 
no uniformity of practise; its form has 
been largely shaped by the character of 
each community.” With this as his in- 
troduction, Mr. Harris proceeds to analyze 
the whole gamut of attitudes, customs, and 
laws regarding the changing concepts of 
marriage, and its present status. Looked 
upon as an exciting personal adventure, 
marriage is at once also the supreme social 
experience. The hope of civilization rests 
in the conserving of the true values of 
successful working relationships between 
men and women fired with enthusiasms to 
carry on the cultures of the past and create 
the new values that must necessarily 
emerge in the changing community life 
of our own age. 

The true desideratum in marriage is 
happiness and success. Marriage must 
stand on its own and honor the Church, 
the Home, and the State by being just 
what it is. “Our primary concern must 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


be not with the institution, but with the 
inner life.’’ One finds in this book well- 
marked guideposts along this road. Man- 
kind wants to know not merely where is 
marriage going, but how does marriage go. 
Richmond Pearson Miller. 
George School, Pa. 


* * 


The Taproot of Religion 
By Charles F. Sanders. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 

The taproot of religion, says Professor 
Sanders, professor of philosophy in Gettys- 
burg College, is the mystical apprehen- 
sion of man. ‘Our sensory system is the 
source of data about things; . . mys- 
tical apprehension is the source of data 
about values.’’ This is the premise of this 
entire book. Prove this premise unsound 
and the whole argument collapses. But 
the burden of proof is upon Professor 
Sanders who writes the book, not any 
reader who criticises it. That which seems 
to me to make the book essentially unsat- 
isfactory is that the author nowhere ar- 
gues his premise. He simply states it. 
“The philosopher of religion finds that the 
concepticn of inspiration has the same kind 
of validity as gravitation. The former 
operates in the realm of personality, the 
latter in the mechanical order of things.’ 
This is neatly put and characteristic of the 
author’s crystal-clear style. But it is 
assumed. 

It is not that we disagree with Professor 
Sanders. It is in fact that we agree with 
him so much we want him to argue his 
case, not assume it, or beg the question. 
He has stated admirably the main battle 
in religion to-day. What we should like 
to see is an answer given to the materialist 
and the radical humanist who seem to have 
no “mystical apprehension.” Has every 
one this “taproot of religicn?’ If our 
experience is worth anything, we would be 
inclined to say there are many individuals 
who have no mystical nature, just as there 
are many individuals who can not write 
poetry or paint a picture. What would 
Professor Sanders say of them? Do they 
not invalidate his assumed premise? A 
book which states clearly the main ques- 
tion in the arena of religious debate to-day 
and then begs it, can not make much of a 
contribution. 

The best part of this book to us is that 
section in which the author argues for 
metaphysics. Both science and religion, 
he says, are abstractions of a larger whole. 
The “unifying agent” between science and 
religion is metaphysics.. Both the scien- 
tist and the religious leader need meta- 
physies which would be to them a kind of 
world court settling the unseemly conflicts 
between the two. Perhaps the theists 
and humanists need such a world court to 
settle their unseemly differences. If SO, we 


are sorry to say, this book is not that 
court, and for the reason that we have 
stated. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


* * 


The New Dimensions of Religion 
By Allyn K. Foster. (Macmillan. $2.90.) 


For one who feels the need of examining 
his religion, before the bar of science, this 
book should be extremely helpful. The 
author attempts to demonstrate that lib- 
eral religion is not in conflict with science, 
indeed that scientific thought and scien- 
tific method have much that is in common 
with religious thought, and procedure. “It 
is my confident belief,” he writes, ‘that all 
the vital elements of the Christian religion 
can be stated in some measure in scientific 
terms.” It is possible that scientific 
terms have been over-inflated in the effort 
to include in them certain religious con- 
ceptions. 

At any rate the multiplication of ex- 
amples of similarity between religious and 
scientific eoncepts tends to break down any 
sense of conflict between the two which the 
reader may have harbored. One at least 
should gain from the reading the confidence 
that there is nothing in the nature of the 
physical universe which precludes intelli- 
gent Christian faith and vital religious ex- 
perience. 

It may be that the peak of the conflict 
of science and religion has gone by, but 
the book nevertheless renders a service in 
marshaling evidence and in assembling an 
impressive array of quotations from fore- 
most scientists who see the processes of de- 
scriptive science pointing to the spiritual 
nature of the universe. A careful con- 
templation of the conceptions of these men 
will undoubtedly help to prune off vestigial 
remains of obscurantist religion and thus 
reveal more clearly the truth which is 
common both to science and religion. 

W.J. Kitchen. 
* * 


The Jew and His Neighbor 


By James W. Parkes. (Richard R. 
Smith, Ine. $2.00.) 


Any book which assists in clarifying our 
thinking regarding the continual conflict 
between Jew and Gentile is worthy of 
recognition. By fulfilling that require- 
ment this book deserves such acknowl- 
edgment. Mr. Parkes has put an amazing 
amount of information in such a small 
volume and has presented it in an entirely 
readable fashion. With the exception of 
the last chapter he confines himself to the 
historical background, and gives us a clear 
comprehension of the complexity of the 
difficulties to be overcome, with all their 
political, racial, economic, and cultural 
factors. 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A HALF DOZEN LENTEN SUGGES- 
TIONS 


1. Closer co-operation between church 
and church school. Pupils old enough at- 
tending morning church worship in class 
groups. Adults who attend church, but 
know little of church school, invited to 
visit and share in worship there. 

2. The forming of a Reading Group of 
church school teachers for weekly meet- 
ings at each other’s homes, the purpose to 
be not improvement of technique or 
method, but a deepening of their spiritual 
lives. “Paths to the Presence of God,” 
by Albert W. Palmer, or “The Portrait 
of a Carpenter,” by Winifred Kirkland, 
would be excellent books for this purpose. 

8. The appointment of some young 
person or adult to care for one section of 
the church school bulletin board, to place 
on it each week Lenten announcements 
and thought-provoking poems or quota- 
tions—not the “preachy” kind. If mount- 
ed effectively on drawing papers of con- 
trasting colors, passers-by will be at- 
tracted to them. 

4. The use of the book, ‘‘George Seeks 
a Reason,” by Stanley and Ethel Manning, 
in certain high school groups whose mem- 
bers are asking rather pointed questions 
about the church and what joining it 
means to-day. 

5. The appointment of an individual 
or a class to make attractive posters—one 
a week—announcing through picture and 
printed word the worship service theme 
for the following Sunday. The series 
suggested for Lent, ‘Our Quest for God,” 
would lend itself admirably to such an- 
nouncements. 

6. The use by church schocl teachers 
and officers and all adult classes of the 
booklet of daily Lenten readings, ‘‘Abid- 
ing Faith,’ issued by the Universalist 
General Convention. 


* * 


MORE TIME FOR THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


Necessity, the accredited mother of in- 
vention, has during the past few years 
given birth to a new child, known as the 
expanded program or session. 

In the old days when the purpose of 
the church school was merely to impart 
information, one hour each Sunday usual- 
ly sufficed for that. But in recent years, 
as the task of religious education has 
shown itself more and more to be the guid- 
ing of individual lives, the inadequacy of 
one hour a week has become increasingly 
apparent. 

As a result many schools are reshaping 
their programs. Some are adding half an 
hour, some an hour; in others the sessions 
are even longer. This year the United 
Congregational Church in Bridgeport, 
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LENT—A SEASON FOR CUL- 
TIVATING CHARACTER 
Make thy life better than thy work. 
Too oft 

Our artists spend their skill in 
rounding soft, 

Fair curves upon their statues, while 
the rough 

And ragged edges of the unhewn 
stuff 

In their own natures startle and of- 
fend 

The eye of critic and the heart of 
friend. 


If in thy too brief day thou must 
neglect 

Thy labor or thy life, let men detect + 

Flaws in thy work! While their 
most searching gaze 

Can fall on nothing which they may 
not praise 

In thy well-chiseled 
The man 

Should not be shadowed by the ar- 
tisan! 


character. 
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Conn., has completely rearranged its 
schedule. We are printing it below to- 
gether with the word to parents which 
accompanied its announcement in the 
weekly church calendar. A letter from 
cne of the teachers in the junior depart- 
ment of this school tells of the increased 
demands upon the leaders, but no note of 
complaint accompanies her word. What 
the pupils think of the plan is suggested 
by a fragment of a sentence—“and how 
the children love it!’’ 


Kindergarten Schedule 
10.55. Assemble in Howland Chapel. 
11.00. Processional into the church. 
11.08. Recessional. 
11.10-12.15. Class Study and Recitation 
in Kindergarten Room. 


Primary Department Schedule 
9.45-10.00. Reception Period. 
10.00-10.10. Greeting, Birthday Recog- 
nition and Praise Service. 
10.10-10.45. Lesson Period. 
10.45-11.00. Play Period. (Pupils whose 
parents request it may be excused at 
this time.) 
11.05-11.25. Expressional Work. 
11.25-11.45. Religious Art Appreciation. 
11.45-12.15. Worship, led by Mrs. R. L. 
Baldwin. 


Junior Department Schedule 


9,.45-10.15. Worship in Howland Chapel. 
Rey. Fred Hoskins, Jr., pastor. 


10.15-10.20. Lesson Assignments in class 
rooms in Pilgrim Hall. 
10.25-10.45. Supervised Study in class 


rooms. Directed by principals and 
teachers. 

10.45-10.55. Recess—pupils gcing hcme 
excused. 


10.55-11.15. Surprise Hour. 
11.15-11.45. Class Recitation. 
11.45-12.15. 
Sec. A. Handwork. 
Sec. B. Hymn Study and Junior Choir. 
Sec. C. Dramatics and Pageantry. 
12.15. Dismissal. 


Junior High Schedule 
9.45-10.05. Worship in Girl Scout Room. 
10.05-10.45. Class Room Work. 
11.00. Morning Church Worshig Service. 


Senior High Schedule 


9.45-10.15. Class Room Session. 

10.15-10.45. Worship in Howland Chapel. 
11.00. Morning Church Worship Service. 

Parents who study the schedules for 
the Expanded Sessions of the Primary and 
Junior Departments will find provision has 
been made for plenty of diversity, activity 
and at the same time the old “‘one hour” 
type of program has been enriched im- 
measurably. Compare these schedules 
with those of the one hour program. 

* * 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


“Well, that’s something we’ve been 
needing a long time; I’ll take a copy.” 
It was a young man, teacher of a class of 
some fifteen junior boys, exclaiming as we 
showed him Dr. Earle’s course on “The 
Beginnings of Universalism.” So many 
others have felt just the same way that 
our first edition was completely exhausted 
almost before we knew it. A second 
printing was crdered at once and copies 
are now ready for distribution. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A fine example of a church adjusting 
itself to meet local needs and conditions 
may be found in Pittsfield, Maine. Many 
people out of work, with no money for 
the movies, has brought about the closing 
of the one theater in town. Our church 
and parsonage, recognizing the need of 
young people for wholesome amusement 
and good fun, have opened their doors for 
evening programs of social activities, some- 
times as many as two and three a week. 
Besides furnishing a good time for the 
large numbers who attend they are help- 
ing to build up new standards of whole- 
some play and recreation. We are proud 
of the minister and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Folsom, and the superintendent of 
the church school, Miss Florence Buxton, 
who are largely responsible for the good 
which is being accomplished. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HERE’S A START 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Danvers, Mass. . $5.00 
Mrs. Ida H. Kirk, Danvers, Mass. .. 5.00 
Miss Gladys H. Wright, Danvers, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer, Oxford, 
Mass. 
Miss Harriet F. Stimpson, Danvers, 


IVEASSee ts er amen hee Ale. Sl etnn. wae vorttha 5.00 
Mrs. Georgiana Ropes, Danvers, 
INV ASS erence = isan eer tte tes ee: 5.00 
Mission Circles ‘ 
Danvers Mission Circle ........... $5.00 
Medford Mission Circle ........... 5.00 


Danvers seems to have quite a start, 
but the reason for this is because the 
president of the W. N. M. A. resides there 
and information reached her Circle and 
friends sooner than it was possible to reach 
others, in fact we doubt if many of our 
Circles have received their state letters 
as this issue of the Christian Leader goes 
to press. 

We expect our list next week will cover 
our entire portion of this page. 

Ki yok 


FLORIDA WOMEN HEAR OF CLARA 
BARTON 

Mrs. Grace (Holden) Brooks, of Am- 
herst, Mass., gave an address on Clara 
Barton and the Birthplace memorial 
sponsored by the W. N. M. A. at North 
Oxford, Mass., before: the Woman’s Club 
in the theater at Crescent City, Florida, 
where she has a winterhome. The address 
was illustrated in part by the slides of our 
Clara Barton Birthplace lecture. 

Mrs. Brooks has been a loyal worker 
for our denomination in all departments, 
and has been especially helpful in the ser- 
vice of the birthplace, for which she has 
our gratitude. 


M.B. W. 
* * 
LINES FROM MISS HATHAWAY‘S 
LETTER 


Miss Hathaway has thoroughly enjoyed 
the Christmas greetings which came from 
her friends in America. She writes: “I 
enjoyed many cards and letters from the 
dear friends in America. I wish I could 
answer them all individually, but I just 
can not make myself go around.” 

She asks that you accept this as her per- 
sonal “thank-you” to all who so thought- 
fully remembered her at Christmas time. 

* * 
THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE- 
FERRY BEACH FUND 

No report has been made of the result 
of this campaign, because, while the in- 
tensive work of the campaign was ccm- 
pleted some months ago, solicitation is still] 
being made and amounts are being re- 
ceived from day to day to increase this 
fund. The total receipts to January 1, 
1932, are $22,190.89. 


Some time ago a very generous friend 
of Ferry Beach offered to give $5,000 if 
$20,000 more could be raised. Including 
the one-third share of the total sum raised 
in this campaign, approximately $7,400, 
$18,000 toward the goal of $20,000 has 
been raised for Ferry Beach, and officers 
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and friends of the Association are bending 
every effort to get the remaining $7,000 
so that they may claim their gift of 
$5,000. 

There are many cities and towns yet 
to report their results of this campaign. 
The Clara Barton Birthplace Endowment 
Fund continues to grow, slowly to be sure,. 
but we believe every state not already 
having done its full share will in due time 
raise its proportionate gift to this Fund. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


LAWRENCE PROTESTS AGAIN 

Anything less than fair-mindedness is 
belittling when sincere people are discuss- 
ing debatable subjects. It is belittling 
to the subject, if the subject is a great one. 
It is belittling to the people who are en- 
gaged in the discussion. 

The recent protest registered by the 
Lawrence Y. P. C. U. was received by the 
editor of Onward as a dignified and entirely 
justifiable protest. It was printed and 
commented upon. It constitutes a criti- 
cism of the leadership and the policies of 
the Y. P. C. U. That criticism is per- 
fectly allowable. But the stand of the 
Lawrence Union comes, by the same law, 
under criticism. That is the process of 
discussion and debate. No intentional 
slight, no malicious misinterpretation, 
no unkind misrepresentation, are ac- 
knowledged or admitted. There was none. 
Emphatically, we reiterate that. Fair- 
mindedness was the thought that domi- 
nated the idea of publishing the Lawrence 
protest. We have another letter which 
has just come to our hands. We publish 
it, and invite a reperusal of the articles 
which are condemned. We are at a loss 
to know why the question of cowardice 
comes into the discussion. 

We shall not permit this matter to go 
farther on the road of personal alterca- 
tion. We shall not indulge in epithets or 
ugly nouns and adjectives. We shall not 
alienate the Lawrence Union from the 
general body of our fellowship because of a 
difference of opinion. 

We do acknowledge a loose use of terms 
in trying to classify the Lawrence protest. 
If an apology for this is demanded, we 
give it before it is asked, for there was no 
stake attached to the terms used. The 
motive of the Lawrence Union may be 
whatever the unioners themselves declare. 
That will not be discussed. Hereafter, we 
shall confine our discussion to the issue of 
peace, and leave out the personalities. 

Peace vs. Pacificism 

It will be interesting to have an eluci- 
dation of the difference between peace 
and pacificism. We see a glimmer of what 
it means, but invite the writing of an 
article which will clarify this idea. We 
can see, too, how one can be opposed to 
war and opposed to extreme pacifism, 


but we do not see the logical steps of reas- 
oning that lead up to the position. The 
Peace Petition, we believe, asked for total 
and universal disarmament. 
tions disarm, certainly there is no necessity 
of our continuing to spend all of the 727 
millions that we now spend for wars, past 
and future. 

We do not expect total and universal 
disarmament in the immediate future. 
But we expect it ultimately. We are not 
afraid to disarm if the other nations dis- 
arm, surely. We have seen some pretty 
conservative naimes on this petition. 

We know of other sane people who be- 
lieve that our country could take the 
initiative in the matter of disarming, and 
teach the world a great moral lesson. 
This may not be “real politik,” but it is 
maintained by some who certainly are 
not foolhardy, and not very radical. 

However, here is the letter: 


Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
Editor of Onward. 


Dear Mr. Kapp: 

The members of the Lawrence Y. P. 
C. U. feel that they have been misinter- 
preted and misrepresented in the January 
16 issue of the Christian Leader and in the 
January number of Onward. 

We are not “opposed”? to peace. We 
are opposed to extreme pacificism. We 
are not a “war” party, we are opposed to 
war. 

We feel that the adoption of the pro- 
gram as suggested in the petition which 
we refused to sign would under the present 
conditions be unwise, and, if adopted, 
might have most unfortunate results. 

We, of course, recognize your right to 
criticise our Government and to agitate if 
you choose for entire disarmament. For 
ourselves, however, while welcoming all 
proper methods looking toward universal | 
peace, we do not believe that the time has ||| 
come to remove all safeguards, barring 
moral suasion. 

The members of the Lawrence Y. P. || 
C. U. are not insurgents seeking trouble, | 
neither are we cowards afraid to face our 
duty! 

Yours truly, 


Everett P. Merrow, Jr., 
President of Lawrence Union. 


If all na- ||| 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


At the annual meeting of the parish in 
Amesbury, Mass., recently held, Rev. Ed- 
win L. Noble was unanimously elected 
pastor for another year. 


Rey. H. M. Cary, D. D., was the preach- 
er in Orange, Mass., on Jan. 31. This was 
the final sugply service in Orange before 
Mr. Wallace G. Fiske, newly chosen minis- 
ter, opens his pastorate on Feb. 7. 


Rev. Elmer M. Druley of Caledonia, 
Ohio, was the preacher at Southbridge, 
Mass., on Jan. 24 and 81. 


Rev. 8. H. Reblin, D. D., of Picton, 
Ontario, has just spent a week with his 
family and old friends in Boston. He 
called at Headquarters on Jan. 25. 


Dr. Coons’ preaching engagements in 
Massachusetts for several Sundays are: 
Tyngsboro, Jan. 31; Provincetown, Feb. 7; 
Southbridge, Feb. 14. On Feb. 21 or 28 
he will be in New Bedford. 


Rey. Isaac Smith, pastor of Grace Uni- 
versalist Church in Lowell, returned to his 
pulpit on Jan. 31, after a short illness. 


Massachusetts 


Canton.—Rey. Adelbert E. Allison, pas- 
tor. On the first Sunday of 1931, Mr. 
Allison preached his first sermon as pastor 
of this church. On the first Wednesday 
of each month the Ladies’ Circle has 
served a supper with a typically New 
England. menu, including ham, baked 
beans, and Washington pies. On the 
second Wednesday of the month the Ladies’ 
Circle holds its regular meeting. On the 
third Wednesday during the winter until 
Lent, a whist party is given in the church 
parlor by the Ladies’ Circle. The Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society meets on the 
last Wednesday of the month. The fourth 
Monday night of the month the Boys’ 
Club, made up of about twenty young 
men of the community, has held its meet- 
ings. The minister was elected director 
of the organization shortly after his ar- 
rival in Canton. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Allison a Junior Clara Barton Guild 
has been formed, and holds regular meet- 
ings on the first and third Fridays of each 
month. Early in the spring a Young 
People’s Christian Union was organized, 
with ten members. At the close of the 
year there were twenty members. An 
active membership drive is now in prog- 
ress. This group of young people has 
held a number of successful dancing parties 
and socials—the proceeds of which have 
gone into the renovation of the parish 
house, and at Christmas time they pre- 
sented the parish with new collection 
plates. The Sunday school has grown 
throughout the year in size and in regu- 
larity of attendance. Mrs. Charles Conk- 
lin continued as superintendent until she 


moved to Cambridge. The minister 
succeeded her. The Christmas season was 
appropriately celebrated by the school 
with a covered dish supper; a playlet ‘‘The 
Christmas King and Queen,’ under the 
direction of Mrs. Fred Babcock; the usual 
Santa Claus and tree for the children; and 
a gift tree for children of families where 
Christmas might not be the jolly occasion 
it is for most. The choir gave a cantata 
for the Christmas service entitled ‘“The 
Music of Bethlehem,” under the direction 
of Mrs. Fred J. Babcock. During August, 
September, October and November, Mr 
Allison, assisted by three or four men in 
the parish, renovated and redecorated the 
parish house. The inside walls of the 
whole building were painted, wood-work 
varnished, floors refinished, etc. Members 


of the parish purchased new draperies, 


glass curtains, window shades, linoleum 
for the shelves and tables in the kitchen, 
and pictures for the walls; the Young 
People’s Christian Union bought new 
lighting fixtures; furniture was refinished 
and upholstered. No one was asked for 
money—everything was given voluntarily, 
even to the paint. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. In spite of some unemployment in 
our community which curtailed our work 
somewhat during 1931, reports at the 
annual meeting showed a successful year. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid and a 


balance of several hundred dollars in the - 


treasury. The Women’s League earned 
more than $1,400 during the past year, 
helped materially on the current expenses 
of the church, and paid the balance of a 
small debt on the church property. A 
new heating plant has been installed in 
the church, the gift of Mrs. Mary D. 
Randall. The Sunshine and local mis- 


-Sionary committees of our auxiliaries have 


been consolidated into a single organized 
committee, which we hope will do more 
efficient work and eliminate duplication of 
effort. The treasury has been filled with 
offerings from our various organizations, 
but we expect the work will be self-sus- 
taining from birthday offerings from 
young and old. Church attendance has 
been encouraging. During January the 
smallest number was ninety and the largest 
120. On Dec. 13 there was the largest 
attendance at the church school in the 
history of the church, and on Jan. 10 the 
attendance exceeded this record. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. The church is happy in the im- 
proved state of health of its revered pastor. 
During his temporary absence, the pulpit 
has been very acceptably supplied through 


the efforts of Mr. E. W. Zimmerman, 
chairman of the board of trustees. The 
Sunday school, under the direction of Mrs. 
Hazel Sheldon, has several new and popu- 
lar features. Mrs. Bertha Mulford, musi- 
cal director, has in training a girls’ glee 
club, a boys’ orchestra and a rhythm 
band of small children. 


Vermont 

Rutland.—The board of trustees of 
St. Paul’s parish said of Mr. Yantis in 
resolutions adopted soon after his death: 
“He came to Rutland at a time when St. 
Paul’s parish was at low ebb and the future 
prospects dark. By his inspired efforts 
he soon gave the impetus necessary to make 
renewed effort. ... His contacts with 
interests outside the church were helpful 
in the community. The man on the street 
was his friend whatever his religious belief. 
He was sincere in wishing tc help those in 
need of help and to rejoice with those who 
were happy. His influence was always 
for good, . . . Gifted in pulpit oratory, 
wonderful in being able at all times to say 
the right thing and always ready to help 
in any way he could, he was the ideal pas- 
tores 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 
Pelt Bat SOF. * 
Ezra J. Unruh was graduated * 
from McPherson College, in Kan- * 
sas, in 1925, and from Colgate- * 
Rochester Theological Seminary in * 
1928. He was ordained as a Bap- * 
tist. He has held pastorates in * 
Livonia, N. Y., Macomb, Ill., and * 
is now pastor of the Universalist * 
church in Indianapolis. * 
Mrs. Alice M. Swanton writes * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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that she has spent her entire life 
on Maine farms. Her recreation 
has been nature and books. : 

Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., 
is Dean of Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College. 

Rey. Sheldon Shepard is pastor 
of the Universalist church at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., and has also served 
churches in St. Paul and Chicago. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Monday, Feb. 8, will be a day of double 
opportunity. Because of the eminence of 
the speakers, the importance of the sub- 
jects, and the fellowship involved, no 
Universalist minister of the Boston dis- 
trict can afford to be absent. 

1. Hour: 10.45 a.m. Place: Church of 
the Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston. Speaker: Rabbi Harry 
Levi, of Temple Israel. Subject: “‘Does 
Education Educate?’’ 

Rabbi Levi comes to us at much incon- 
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venience to himself. Considered by many 
hearers to be the greatest speaker in Boston, 
he will give a thought-stirring address on 
one of the most vital themes of the time. 
2. Hour: 2 p. m. Place: 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Speaker: Prof. Thomas 
Nixon Carver, of Harvard University. 
Subject: “Phases of the Present Crisis.” 
Unitarian clergymen, who came in such 
large numbers as guests of their Univer- 
salist brethren on Jan. 4, now return our 
courtesy and invite us to share with them 
in their highly interesting gathering of 
Feb. 8. They have done well to secure 
the presence of Professor Carver, clear- 
thinking economist and practical philan- 
thropist. It goes without saying that our 
ministers will make special effort to show 
appreciation for the hospitality extended 
and interest in the speaker and his theme. 
* * 
NEW BIBLICAL NOVEL 
ATTRACTS UNUSUAL ATTENTION 


A religious book for hard times, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company of 
New York: “By the Waters of Babylon, 
A Story of Ancient Israel.’ The first 
Biblical story based on “higher criticism.” 
Warmly commended for scientific accuracy 
by theological scholars. The plot is cast 
in a period of Israel’s history when ethical 
monotheism was evolving out of paganism 
through a great struggle for social justice. 
“The Bible should be re-examined as a 
literature coming out of hard times, which 
raises the problem of social justice and 
world peace,” writes the author, Louis 
Wallis, whose earlier volume, on socio- 
logical study of the Bible, is a standard 
work. “By the Waters of Babylon,” by 
Louis Wallis, can be had from all book- 
sellers, or from the Macmillan Company, 
New York City, for $2.00.—Addvt. 

oe 
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TRBIUTE TO DR. ADAMS 


The untiring service of Rev. Frank D. 
Adams, D. D., minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, as chairman of the 
Mayor’s Unemployment Committee, was 
praised by the mayor and members of the 
committee at a recognition service in Dr. 
Adams’ church Sunday. 

In a brief address Mayor Murphy ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the “untiring 
efforts and wise leadership” of Dr. Adams, 
and declared that “the inspiration and 
profound thought that Dr. Adams has con- 
tributed is one of the most important 
factors’ in a program of humane, social 
progress during the last year that has 
challenged the attention of the nation. 

At the conclusion of his remarks the 
mayor, on behalf of his committee, pre- 
sented Dr. Adams with a check for a vaca-~ 
tion, made pcssible by members of the 
committee and other personal friends. 
It was explained that in order that he 
might attend to the work of the committee, 
Dr. Adams has not had a vacation in more 
than a year. 

Many of the members of the committee 
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attended the service. Among them were 
Mrs. George T. Hendrie, Mrs. Josephine 
Gomon, Mr. and Mrs. Donald H. Bacon, 
Prof. E. W. MacFarland, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Lowrie, Dr. and Mrs. W. G. Berg- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Guy A. Durgan, Miss 
Sophie Cole and Miss Alice Robison.— 
Detroit Newspaper. 

The Bulletin of the church for Jan. 24 
contained a letter signed by the secretary 
of the Unemployment Committee and ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the board of 
trustees, Mr. W. P. Putnam, as follows: : 

“The Mayor and the members of the 
Mayor’s Unemployment Committee de- 
sire to take this occasion to acknowledge 
their tremendous obligation to the untiring 
efforts and wise leadership of their chair- 
man, Dr. Frank D. Adams. Detroit has 
followed a program of humane, social 
progress during the past year that has 
challenged the attention of the entire 
nation. The inspiration and profound 
thought that Dr. Adams has contributed 
is one of the most important factors of this 
program. He has been tireless, consistent 
and constructive, and his influence has 
been widely felt on all social aspects of 
municipal problems. 

“We feel that great credit is due the 
trustees of the First Universalist Church 
for their splendid co-operation and in- 
sight into the significance and value of 
Dr. Adams’ work, which has been made 
possible largely through their generous 
indulgence. ; 

“We wish to thank the trustees and the 
members of the congregation, as well as 
Dr. Adams, for the services which he has 
rendered to Detroit during the past year.” 

* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


New Haven, Ct., 5. Halifax, N. S., 
5. Floral Park, L. I., 1. Middletown, 
N. Y., 2. North Attleboro, Mass., 2, 
Total, 15. 

* * 
INSTALLATION OF REV. C. LESLIE 
CURTICE 


On Thursday evening, Jan. 28, 1932,. 


Rev. C. Leslie Curtice was installed as 
minister of the church at Chelsea, Mass. 
The scripture lesson and prayer were by 
Rev. John H. Quint, D. D., of the First 
Congregational Church of Chelsea. Rey. 
U. S. Milburn, D. D., minister of the 
Everett Universalist church, gave the 
recognition address to the people, and 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., State Super- 
intendent, gave the recognition address to 
the minister. Rev. Linden J. Carter, 
pastor of the Advent Christian church, 
gave a cordial welcome to the new.minister 
from the Chelsea churches. The welcome 
from the parish was given by Frank RK. 
Pierce, chairman of the standing commit- 
tee. The benediction was pronounced 
by the new pastor. 

The following committee was in charge 
of the installation and reception, and com- 
prised the receiving line: Frank E. Pierce, 
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chairman, Mrs. Ernest W. Wheadon, Miss 
Marion Bold, Rueben Ward, Lewis F. 
Thomas, Ray Van Wart and Chester H. 
Wilbar. 

Mrs. Myra Cook,: former organist of 
the church, presided at the organ and di- 
rected the vested choir. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. George C. 
Francis, superintendent of schools of Chel- 
sea, the high schcol orchestra furnished 
music during the reception. 

The ladies’ parlor was decorated with 
palms and carnations, which formed the 
background for the receiving line. These 
were arranged by Mrs. Bold and Mrs. 
Frank Pierce. A beautiful bouquet of 
American Beauty roses was presented to 
Mrs. Curtice. 

The committee in charge of the refresh- 
ments was Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pierce, 
Mrs. Ernest Wheadon, and Mrs. Bold. 
The refreshments were served by the Clara 
Barton Guild. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 184) 

In the final chapter the author offers his 
own constructive suggestions, which are 
worth careful consideration. He issues a 
warning to those Zionists who have been 
led to believe that the solution might be 
found in the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. “Nor is 
Palestine a solution,’’ he says, even though 
it may well serve as a center of spiritual 
inspiration. 

The problem of the Jew and his neighbor 
will not be easily settled, not until more 
people have honestly faced the situation. 
Here at least is the situation clearly pre- 
sented. Those who take Jesus’ teaching 
of universal brotherhood seriously can not 
afford to ignore it. 

Richard P. Carter. 

Department of Comparative Religion, 

Dartmouth College. 

* * 
Taboo, Magic, Spirits 
By Eli Edward Burriss. 
$2.00.) 

Such primitive elements as Dr. Burriss 
discovers in the Roman religion may be 
found in some form in various periods in 
the development of practically every re- 
ligion. Thus the book is primarily val- 
uable to the student of comparative re- 
ligion, and to any who may be concerned 
with the origins of religion. It is enlight- 
ening to notice how many of these notions 
and customs remain alive in the religious 
practises of even the more highly developed 
peoples. Vestiges of that wonder workirg 
power, mana, are stillin evidence. Prayers 
to be heard to-day are sometimes not 
greatly different from those uttered by our 
early ancestors who lived in a fearful en- 
vironment. It all sheds light upon some 
of our worn-out yet persistent religious 
habits. In this respect the book should 
interest every one. 

Another factor of general interest is the 
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manner in which the author reveals the 
original meaning and use of such terms as 
scapegoat, mana, and others which still 
remain as vivid terms in our own vccabu- 
laries. All 9f which reminds one of the 
Hebrew poet’s message that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 
Richard P. Carter. 
Department of Comparative Religion, 


Dartmouth College. 
* * 
The Ethical Religion of Zoroaster 
By Miles Menander Dawson. (Macmil- 
lan. $2.25.) 


This book is composed primarily of quo- 
tations from the Zend Avesta, with ap- 
propriate comments by Dr. Dawson, who 
has very ably classified the passages ac- 
cording to their ethical content. 

Zoroastrianism as a living religion is al- 
most entirely confined to about one hun- 
dred thousand Parsis, living in Bombay, 
India. The religion is of main interest 
historically, and forms an essential study 
in comparative religion. Moreover, any 
student of Christian ethics can not afford 
to ignore it. For undoubtedly the teach- 
ings of Zoroaster (or Zarathustra) pro- 
foundly influenced post-exilic Judaism, 
and to an amazing degree furnished the 
background for the ethics of our own re- 
ligion. In its own right it stands as one 
of the oldest systems of ethics known to 
man. We are indebted to Dr. Dawson 
for thus organizing and simplifying such a 
study. 

Richard P. Carter. 

Department of Comparative Religion, 

Dartmouth College. 


* * 
The Origin and History of Hebrew Law 


By J. M. Powis Smith. (University of 

Chicago Press. $3.00.) 

An invaluable and vivid treatment of 
the development of Hebrew Law. The 
volume includes translations (by others) 
of the Codes of Hammurabi, of the Assyri- 
ans and Hittites. Smith draws the com- 
parison between the two last named and 
the Hebrew Code as a whole, concluding 
that, “in the fields of honesty, social jus- 
tice, sympathy for the poor, and considera- 
tion for foreigners the Hebrew law far 
surpasses all previous and contemporary 
law.” 

M.B. Crook. 
Smith College. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The next meeting of the Universalist 
Club will be held on Monday evening, 
Fe>. 8, at the Engineers’ Club. Dinner 
will be served at 6.30. The guest speaker 
will be Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, pastor of 
Harvard Congregationel Church, Brook- 
line, Mass. His subject, “Christianity’s 
Frontiers.” At the last meeting of the 
club Dr. C. Guy Robbins of Lawrence 
and Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of Chelsea were 


elected members. 
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The club will gladly welcome applica- 
tions for membership. 
William R. Thomson. 


ok * 
GODDARD NOTES 


On Saturday, Jan. 23, a large group of 
Goddard girls were entertained by the 
Clark School, Hanover, at supper and a 
dance. The girls were taken to a “‘college 
movie” after supper and then spent the 
remainder of the evening in the gayly 
decorated Clark gymnasium, which was 
made still more attractive by a huge wood 
fire. The girls’ trip from Barre was made 
in a special coach attached to the Mon- 
treal train through the courtesy of the 
Vermont Central Railway. 

On Saturday, Jan. 29, the Dramatic 
Club of Goddard produced its first two 
plays of the season, Christopher Morley’s 
“The Rehearsal,’ and Elizabeth Gale’s 
“Not Quite Such a Goose.” The play 
production is competitive, each color team 
of the school being responsible for one 
play. A committee of local judges has 
been appointed to decide which is the better 
performance. Among the Massachusetts 
girls appearing in these plays are Char- 
lotte Abbott of Quincy, Janet Clark of 
Newton Highlands, and Barbara Wilbur of 
Brockton. 


Notices 
WANTED 


Copies, few or many, of ‘The Life Hymnal,” 
by Stanford and Mrs. Mitchell. Address Rev. Harry 
L. Canfield, D. D., 1020 W. Market St., Greens- 


boro, N. C. 
RS 3 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING AT THE 
MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club will 
meet at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mon- 
day, Feb. 8, at 2 p.m. Speaker, Prof. Thos. N. Car- 
ver of Harvard University. Subject: ‘‘Our Eco- 
nomic System on Trial.’’ Question period follows. 

Rev. A. C. Dieffenbach, D. D., editor of the 
Christian Register, will preside. Universalist and 
Congregational ministers have been invited to attend. 
Please note the time of this meetng—2 p. m. 

William C. Adams, Secretary. 
ee 
LENTEN READINGS 


In accordance with the vote of the Buffalo Con- 
vention in October, 1931, the Universalist General 
Convention has issued for the use of our people dur- 
ing the Lenten season a series of daily readings en- 
titled ‘“‘Abiding Faith.” The language and thought 
of this booklet are distinctively Universalist in charac- 
ter, and it is hoped that its daily use may help to 
make this Lent a season fruitful in results for per- 
sonal faith and united service. 

Prices: 1 to 5 copies, 5 cents each; 6 to 100 copies, 
3 1-2 cents each; 100 or more copies, 8 cents each; 
plus postage in each case. Lent begins Feb. 10. 
Order your booklet now from 

The Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Muss. 
ae 

THE AMERICAN SEMINAR IN EUROPE 


Among the many splendid contributions to life 
that Sherwood Eddy has made, few have been more 
significant and valuable than the establishment 
and maintenance of the group study pilgrimages to 
Europe which he has conducted for the last dozen 
years. These groups not only visit important 
European centers, but meet outstanding political, 
economic, educational and religious leaders all the 
way from London to Moscow. 

The 1932 Seminar promises to be even more at- 
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tractive than its predecessors. It will visit London, 
Berlin, Prague, Vienna, and those who desire may 
also enter Russia, spending considerable time in 
Leningrad and Moscow. Following this the group 
will all reunite for a week in Geneva to make a 
critical study of the League of Nations. 

In no other way perhaps can the serious student 
learn so much in so short a time or come in contact 
with so many important people, and certainly no 
individual traveler could hope to do it for so little 
money. 

Membership in the group is strictly limited to 
persons of serious purpose. Those interested should 
write to Sherwood Eddy, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

* O* 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The transfer of the license to ordained clergyman 
granted by the Georgia State Convention to Rev. 
T. Andrew Caraker has been approved by the Gen- 
eral Convention Fellowship Committee. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
aS 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Preachers 


Feb, 9-12, Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

Feb. 16-19, Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Washington, 
D-G; : 

Feb. 23-26, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 1-4, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 8-11, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 15-18, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. ; 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., S. 8. J. E., 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, N. Y. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
School in Harvard University. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Julia Sherman Raymond 


Universalists of northwestern Pennsylvania, as 
well as others, will recall with deep interest Mrs. 
Julia Sherman Raymond of Wellsburg, who died 
Jan. 14. 

Mrs. Raymond was born April 26, 1840, at Wells- 
burg, and had spent her entire life in that commun- 
ity. She was the sixth child of Harley and Achsah 
Sherman, and was the last survivor of the family. 

While she had traveled but little, her career was 
of interest because of her lively disposition and 
keen sense of humor and intense loyalty to her con- 
victions. She taught school at Wellsburg for ten 
years, beginning in 1858. Her parents bought the 
first piano used in the town, and Mrs. Sherman and 
her sister sang duets and entertained the recruits 
who were about to join the Union army at the out- 
break of the Civil War. 

In 1854 the Shermans and some of their neighbors 
organized the Universalist church, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond remained a loyal supporter and staunch de- 
fender of the church until her death. 

Sept. 27, 1869, Julia Sherman and Alfred Ray- 
mond were united in marriage, and four sons and 
two daughters were born to the couple. The hus- 
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band and two of the sons preceded the mother in 
death. Harley and Henry Raymond, Miss E. 
Belle Raymond, and Mrs. Mercy Koch, eight grand- 
children, one great-grandchild, and one niece ser- 
vive. 

The funeral was conducted by Rev. George A. 
Gay at the Wellsburg Universalist church, in the 
presence of a large assemblage of relatives and 
friends, and many beautiful floral pieces attested 
the high esteem in which Mrs. Raymond was held. 

Mrs. F. V. Libby 

On Nov. 19 Evelyn Moore Libby, wife of Frank 
VY. Libby, died at her home in Moore’s Mills, Me., 
after a long illness. 

Mrs. Libby was born at Moore’s Mills seventy- 
two years ago, the daughter of George Moore and 
Charlotte Connick Moore. She was the great- 
granddaughter of William Moore, one of the most 
prominent of the Loyalist settlers of Charlotte 
County, and the founder of the village of Moore’s 
Mills. In 1883 she was united in marriage with 
Frank VY. Libby, and for a number of years resided 
in Boston and vicinity. About twenty-two years 
ago Mr. and Mrs. Libby came to live at Moore’s 
Mills in the house which had been her childhood’s 
home. Her loss is one which will be keenly felt by 
her own community and the border towns, where she 
was well known and had many warm personal friends, 
and where she was always ready to help with every- 
thing of a social and intellectual nature. She was 
a loyal Universalist. 

She is survived by her husband, two sisters, Mrs. 
Roscoe Libby of Lawrence and Mrs. Matilda Hamil- 
ton of Boston, and a brother, Arthur Moore of Med- 
ford, Mass. Another brother was the late Howard 
D. Moore of Somerville, Mass. During her last 
illness she was cared for part of the time by her niece, 
Mrs. Louis Distant of Bangor. 

The funeral was held Monday, Nov. 23, from her 
home, Rev. P. A. Fitzpatrick officiating. Music 
was by the choir of the Union Liberal Church, Calais. 
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BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Tek 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
The story of the work done by the Com- 


mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


IAA 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. 


Order Your Easter Offering Envelopes 
from Universalist Publishing House 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” sourneyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. 
Published at $2.00. Edition sold out. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” ® one eee eae rare 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


THE LITTLE HILL FARM Cruisings in Old Schoharie 


Offering Envelope for Easter 
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Afbeautiful design in three colors—blue, 
black and yellow. Printed from _half- 
tone plates. Generous in size, 2 1-4 x 4 
inches. 

Price, 45 cents per 100. 
A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


A New Cruising Classic. Two hundred 


pages, sixteen illustrations. Price $1.00. 


“Like a letter from home.”—A Scotchman. 


“Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ insight into nature, 
plus an abiding faith in man.’—A New Yorker. 


“It seems to stir little fires in me of warm recol- 
lection, of aspiration, of inspiration, of hope, some- 
times of questioning.”—A North Carolinian. 


“Embodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 
with simplicity and charm, reminding us of David 
Grayson.” —A Californian. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
John Arrives. 
New Friends Appear. 
The Parting of the Ways. 
Off the Trail. 
Cupid Goes to Church. 
John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
The Call of the Spirit. 
Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, coth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 
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The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GODD ARD A Preparatory School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
* Goddard School — Gitls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS) 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


Boston, Mass. 


79 Sudbury St. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 
With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
| 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


you want to know the Universalist 
interpretation of the International 
Uniform Lessons subscribe for 


The Sunday School Helper 


Senior grade for older young people and 
adults—60 cents per year. Intermediate 
grade for pupils from thirteen to seven- 
teen, 40 cents per year. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schowi 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional] advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully toe 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 

ommercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equioment, new building. Graduates 


placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
E | 156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling [H 


Jones was at a dinner party. He was 
shy and nervous, and could never summon 
up courage to speak because of his inability 
to say anything neat. All the evening he 
had been trying to think of something 
nice to say to his hostess. At last he 
thought he saw his chance. 

“What a small appetite you have, Mr. 
Jones,” said his charming hostess with a 
smile. 

“To sit next to you,” he replied gallant- 
ly, “would cause any man to lose his appe- 
tite.”—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

“What ever’s the matter, darling?” 
asked Susan’s mother. 

“Boo-oo, David won’t play keeping 
house with us any longer,” replied Susan, 
between her sobs, “because we only let 
him play being father.” 

“But surely that’s a very nice part for 
him to play, isn’t it?”’ her mother asked. 

“He says it isn’t,’’ answered Susan, 
““*cause he says there’s nothing for him 
to do, except say good-by, and then go to 
work!”’—Hachange. 

* * 

A freshman at Indiana University, 
taking out a permit to use his car while in 
residence, found himself confronted by the 
following question: 

“Purpose for which car is to be used?” 

In the blank he wrote: ‘To ride in.”— 
Indianapolis News. 
Binge 3 * 

A saxophone is produced in America 
every forty seconds or so, we are told. 
It was estimated that if they were all piled 
in one place in the Sahara Desert, it would 
be a very good idea.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 

* * 

Where are the Dead? 

At the Christian Church 

Sunday morning, 10.45 o’clock. 

Sermon by the pastor. 

—Morehead ( Ky.) Church Bulletin. 
* x 


But if the national income is only 24 
billions, and crime costs 12 billion, fires 5 
billion, accidents 3 billion, and govern- 
ment 4 billion, how do we pay for gas?— 
San Diego Tribune. 

* * 

Burglar (to belated assistant): ‘You're 
late. I told you ’arf past one.” 

Young Burglar: “I forgot the number 
of the ’ouse. I’ve had to break into every 
’ouse in the street.’’—Passing Show. 

* * 

If we ordinary citizens could settle our 
debts like nations, on the basis of ability 
to pay, a lot of the biggest department 
stores would be owing us money.—San 
Diego Union. 

* * 

Teacher: “How can you tell the ap- 
proach of winter?” 

Pupil: “It begins to get later earlier,””— 
Selected. 


| George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 
Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
' 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MA 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


New Lenten Daily Offering Protected Slot Envelope 


In Colors 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 
dollar in size. 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 


envelopes .and spaces are provided for checking the 
daily offering. 


Size, 5 1-2 x 8 1-4 inches 
Price, $2.00 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


